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THE DUCKS MUST BE FLYING AGAIN, BUT HOW DOES HE EVER GET CLOSE ENOUGH TO THEM, OUT IN THE OPEN THAT WAY? 
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Take your choice 


for your next 


COTTON CROP 


Free — New Fertilizer Book 


F you want good luck with yout new crop de- 
cide today to fertilize your cotton with plenty of 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 
Chilean Nitrate is the old original “soda”, the zat- 
ural product, not synthetic, net artificial Every 
cotton champion last year used it to make his winning 
crop. It pays for itself many times over im imereased 
yield per acre. It actually costs you much more when 
you don’t use Chilean Nitrate than when you do. 
How Chilean Nitrate Makes Money for You 
When: it goes under your crop it gives your cot- 
ton a flying start and strength to get safely through 
early bad weather. Then as a side-dressing at chop- 
ping time it “picks up” the cotton, gives the plants 
fine color and sets a big crop ahead of the weevil. 
Greatly increases the number and size of the bells. 


Our newest book “ Low Cost Cotton” is full of vala- 
able information. Write for Book No. 2 or tear out 
this ad and send with your name and address on 
margin to nearest office. 








HERE’S PROOF! 








Chilean Nitrate is the only nitrogen fervil- 
izer now on the merket that haw filty years 
of profitable use betited it. It im the sure~ 
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Hort Bidg., Atlanta, Ge. 
Shepherd Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fila. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. C-3= 





| Té this was a duck wouldn’t it be funny to see 
| potato slips coming out all over it. 


| right over the old shack. Then it goes 











| SEE BY THE ADS 
i 


RECKON the editor of this paper 
thinks he’s a good picture picker. He 
does pick some right good ones but I got 
ome I want him to primt. Then I’m goim’ 
to write what go¢s 
under it because I 
know he don't know 





nothin’ about it. I 
didn’t grow this 
thing. It'll be on 


this page somewhere. 
I hope yowall like it. 


I see by the ads in 
this paper that it’s 
goin’ to soon be 
Christmas again and 
that somebady ought 
to give somebody a 
fine automobile for a Christmas present. 
Now that would be fine, wouldn't it? I 
would be perfectly willin’ for somebody 
to give me one, specially.a fine one like 
they show in the ad. But for the life of 
me I can’t figure out who it is that’s goin’ 
to give me mine. 





BILL CASPER 








I see by the ads im this paper where a 
fellow heard a chicken holler and right 
| quick he went to the telephone and call- 








THIS POTATO AIN'T NO DUCK 


Yow cam tell it ain't because you don't sec 


noe wings dm yow? Nor mo legs. Of course it 
ain't got wo feathers but it could be they done 
beem picked to put in a feather bed. Geese 
ain’t the only things feathers will grow on be- 
sides liinds andi chickens, But then there's 
the eyes all over it which shows it’s a potato, 


I bet 
it would be ome scared duck, too. 


ed the sheriff and he come out and caught 
3 fellows: im another fellow'’s chicken 
louse. Tne glad they caught them fel- 
lows. Its gettin’ so it’s right hard to 
keep chickens till they’re big enough to 
weam. If it takes a telephone and a 
sheriff to catch the thievin’ scoundrels 
that’s catelin’ the chickens I'm in favor 
of more of both. 


I see try the ads in this paper where a 
fellow has built him a fine new house 


om to say they're goin’ to give away a lot | 
of money to the folks as can think up the 
best letter about this house buildin’ busi- 
ness. I see @ fellow can write just as 
many letters as he wants to. I think I 
could use the whole $2,500 so I reckon ['l! 
just have to write 202 letters so as to 
get all the prizes 








| if FE can’t do that like I want to do then 





- 


, and brag on everbody you can and if they 


I see I can’t print half the fine letters: P 
get about my writin’ im this paper: Now 


startin’ next time E amr goin’ to print tite 
names of the fine folks that has took tire 
trouble to write me. 


Ie 


ain't done nothin’ you can brag on try to 
think up somethin’. Yours truly, | 








BILE CASPER. 








OBLIGATION TO _ 


THE PUBLIC 


Ni. merely to scll vaults, but tode 7 
liver positive and permanent burial — 7 


protection, is our solemn obligation to 
the public. 


And our greatest pride lies in having oh 


produced the Clark Grave Vault for more 
tham a quarter of a century without 
failure. 


Our vault is sealed by an immutable law 
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of Nature. It mast be secure. No man- ~ 


made locks determine the measure of ~ 


protection. Our selection of materials is 
determined only by what is- best. Metal 
because it is not porous. Special quality 
of Armco: Ingot Iron or Keystone Capper 
Steel, because they are the most rust- 
resisting metals. 


Our workmanship is far more exacting 
than appears to be necessary. Oxy-acety- 
lene welding on the outside, clectric 
welding on the inside — making scamsof 
solid metal stronger than the heavy nm 
gauge sheets used. Every Clark Vault 
must prove its quality by a submergence 
test under 5000 pounds of water. 


Quality demands. giving the utmose. In 
the finer models, a plating of pure cad- 
mium is added vo give still greater rust- 
resistance. 


Every Clark Vault sent out is a sincere 
fulfillment of our obligation. That 1s why 
leading funeral directors recommend the 
Clark. A 50-year guaranty accompanies 
cach one. 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 


10 gauge Sobid Copper is also awailable, 
It is practically indestructible and carries 
a perpetual guaranty. 
Less: thaw Clarke complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK. GRAVE VAULT CO, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Offte and. Wareiaeer, Kansas City, Mo. 
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' cotton growers, 


) Sial fertilizers of the right kind must 


P larger yields, and the intelligent use of 
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P Making Cotton at Low Cost in 1929 


To Have More Money for Ourselves the Crop Must Be Made at Less Cost 


: OST growers of cotton feel that they have re- 
§ ceived less than they should have for their cot- 


ton this fall; that we should have had at least 
20 cents for the crop, whereas it has been bringing 
growers only 16 to 18 cents. This, coupled with a very 
poor crop in many sections, has put 
the grower in a bad financial po- 
sition, and makes it imperative 
that next year’s operations be 
made on as economical a scale as 
possible, and at the same time be 
as highly efficient as we can pos- 
sibly make them. In other words, 
with low-priced cotton as an ever- 
present possibility, it is up to us 
to so reduce our per-pound pro- 
duction costs as to enable us to 
weather the storms that come with low prices. 
How to Meet Lower Prices.—High yields per 
farm worker must be our goal if we are to success- 





B. L. MOSS 


- fully meet the low-price situation. There are two means 


of getting these high per capita yields: first, by higher 


| average yields per acre; and, second, by working more 


acres per man. Personally, from a first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions, not only in the Old South, where a 
man and a mule usually handle from 12 to 20 acres, but 
also in the West Texas Plains country, where one man 
and two or four mules work from 80 to 100 acres, I 
feel certain that in the Gulf and South Atlantic States 
we cannot even hope to work anywhere near as many 
acres per man as can the farmers in the far western 
part of the Cotton Belt. However, year 
in and year out, I believe we can aver- 
age as great net profit per worker as 
they can, and this is what really counts. 
This we can do by raising our per-acre 
yields, and also, so far as we may, in- 
creasing the acreage worked per man. 


Higher Income Per Worker Needed. 
—On nearly all soils from East Texas 
eastward, the liberal use of commercial 
fertilizers must continue to be our main 
teliance in our efforts to raise our per- 
are yields. In the old belt, where 
grass and weeds are generally bad, and 
where in consequence a small acreage 
per man is usually tended, any yield 
averaging less than a half bale per acre 
over a period of years is probably un- 
profitable, if the worker is to have a 
decent wage and a decent living stand- 
ard. Since our average yield over large 
areas is less than this, ,it necessarily 
follows that we have many poorly paid 
whose incomes and 
standards of living are too low if rural 
life in the Cotton Belt is to be what it 
should. We know this is true, and that 
our big farm problem is to get a higher 
income per farm worker. 


Much Fertilizer Needed.— On our 
‘average thin lands, plenty. of commer- 


ly always rank as a factor of 
first importance in getting consistently 


may well be very much heavier 


be is now the case. On hill soils 
" from East Texas eastward, 600 to 1,000 
| Pounds per acre should regularly be 
| Wed for cotton, instead of the 200 to 
/ * pounds per acre now generally ap- 
/ Phed. On such soils, my own per-acre 
plication has been 700 to 900 pounds 
Per acre, made up of 300 pounds super- 
Phosphate, 300 pounds nitrate of soda, 

@ 200 pounds kainit or its equivalent 
Some other potash-carrying material. 


f : ; 

Bright, smart boys such as these are to pe found everywhere in the South, fing Ste 
entitled to a “good living’ and a good education in the,best schools and colleges the 
Don’t you think it’s time we should get more money out of our cotton crop after 


ffords. 


By B. L. MOSS 
Farmer, Soso, Mississippi 


Such an application, over a period of five years, helped 
me to get an average yield of close to three-fourths of 
a bale per acre, and has been a factor of first impor- 
tance in making the crop profitable. 

Push Crop Early With Nitrogen—Even on our 
supposedly rich Delta soils, applications of nitrogen are 
proving highly profitable, and many of our most suc- 
cessful farmers on such lands are regularly using 150 
to 200 pounds of nitrate or its equivalent per acre, and 
in some cases potash, where there is a tendency to rust 
and blight. It is a fact, on these Delta soils, although 
nature originally supplied them rather liberally with 
nitrogen, that a quickly available form of this element 
early in the season works wonders in pushing the crop 
off into early, vigorous fruitage. 

Best Time to Apply Fertilizer—In applying com- 
mercial fertilizers to cotton, it is best to apply all the 
phosphoric acid and potash at or just before planting 
time, along with, say, one-third or one-fourth the nitro- 
gen, using the remainder of the nitrogen as a side-dress- 
ing about the time the first squares begin to appear. An 
exception to this rule of applying most of the nitrogen 
as a side-dressing is found on level lands of a heavy 
clay texture, such as some of the heavy Delta buckshot 
soils, where good results are generally had from put- 
ting the nitrogen under the crop rather than around it. 


Bigger Acreage Per Man Needed.—In getting 





GEORGE, JR., AND JOHN ROB- 
ERT KNIGHT, GWINNETT 
COUNTY, GEORGIA 
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high production per worker, we must aim not only at 
high per-acre “yields, but the acreage worked per man 
must be as large as we can possibly make it, consistent, 
of course, with thorough, careful work. I have long 
seen that we cannot possibly compete with West Texas 
and West Oklahoma in the acreage tilled per man; but 
we can work more land than is now. being worked, and 
this, coupled with our higher yields per acre, will give 
us a farm income as high, on an average, in my opinion, 
as is enjoyed by the growers in the far western part of 
the ~belt. 

How to Increase Acreage Per Worker.—My chief 
reliance in getting a larger acreage per worker I am 
placing in geese,-used as hoe hands. Hoeing is the 
greatest tillage problem in the Central South and South- 
east, and if this can largely be eliminated, then the 
acreage one man can handle is practically doubled. Two 
years’ experience with geese has proved to me their 
great value. Where grasses are bad, probably two 
geese per acre should be the rule the first year; but 
ordinarily one goose per acre will be sufficient. With 
geese, I find that all the hoeing needed consists in block- 
ing the cotton out to a stand and cutting what weeds 
may appear. I know one man who with one mule han- 
dled 25 acres this year, getting 16 bales despite a very 
wet, bad season. I confidently believe that, with the 
use of geese and by heavy fertilization, we can average 
20 bales per plow, which is as good as can be done in 
West Texas or anywhere else, on an average. 

Fight Boll Weevil This Winter.—As our weevil 
experience grows, it has become increasingly apparent 
that the small field or patch of cotton, 
surrounded by woods or thickets, is far 
worse injured by the weevil than cotton 
in large, open fields, around which all 
hibernating places for the weevil have 
been cleaned out, so far as possible, 
This is a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance in boll weevil control, and this 
winter is the time to attend to it. Most 
Delta and prairie areas have been less 
injured by the weevil than hill sections 
in the same latitude, and this has in 
very large measure been due to the 
relatively large, open fields in the for- 
mer, as compared with the usual small 
fields and numerous thickets in the hill 
areas. Destroy as many over-winter- 
ing weevils as possible; and summer 
damage from them will be lighter. 

Plan for Perfect Stand.—The grow- 
er’s mind should also be made up now 
to have next season as nearly perfect 
stands as possible; for a full stand is 
an essential requirement in making a 
full crop. In order to get a perfect 
stand, plenty of good, sound seed must 
be put down.’ I prefer not less than 
two bushels per acre, and believe this 
amount is necessary if perfect stands 
are to be obtained and kept. On most 
of our thin uplands, rows should be not 
over three feet wide, and three to five 
plants to every. foot of drill should be 
left. It has been repeatedly proved 
that such spacing gives a far. higher 
yield under weevil conditions than any- 
thing wider. 


RO dhe 
F YOU believe in The Progressive 
Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why 
not show them a copy or two—or send 
us their names and addresses and let us 
send them some free sample copies? 
We'll be delighted to do it, and we shall 
be glad to renew your own subscription 
one year free if you collect $1 in sub- 
scriptions from other people for us. 
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EDITORIAL & OPINION 








“NO THIRD TERM” FOR PRESIDENTS OF 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


HARLES S. Barrett of the National Farmers’ 

Union, president of that organization for twen- 

ty-two years, acted wisely in retiring from that 
position when the National Union met in Denver last 
- week. Quite possibly Mr. Barrett has done as well as 
any other Union leader could have done if kept in a 
position like this for twenty-two years. He has been 
honorable, courteous, and zealous, and in what we are 
going to say we are not criticising him but only con- 
tending for a principle which is greater than per- 
sonalities. 


In electing a new president we hope that the Union 
has picked one who believes in something less than a 
lifetime tenure of office. It is our conviction that in 
all forms of farmers’ organizations, community, coun- 
ty, state, and national, as a rule, best restilts are achiev- 
ed if the president is limited to two successive terms. 
In other words, just as custom has decreed the princi- 
ple of “no third term” for Presidents of the United 
States, so we believe farmers should establish the prin- 
ciple of “no third term” for president of their organi- 
zations. 


We have no doubt that the Farmers’ Union itself 
would be in far better position if Mr. Barrett had not 
allowed himself to hold the chief office for nearly a 
generation. In such organizations the president is the 
only one who gets much publicity or public attention, 
and hearing of just one man as national spokesman of 
an organization for twenty-two years becomes monot- 
onous both to members and non-members. Each man 
in a position of this kind has certain ideas and princi- 
ples he is especially qualified to promote, and after he 
has had two or three terms for promoting them, he has 
usually made his contribution, and it is best for him to 
step aside and let some fresh blood come in. Another 
president should be chosen with new ideas and plans for 
promoting some features of the organization which the 
other president has probably under-emphasized. 


The presidency of any farmers’ organization is also 
a plan for training in leadership. A man in this posi- 
tion learns to study problems, discuss them, speak and 
work for their solution. Many leaders are discovered 
and developed by having the responsibility of the presi- 
dency ptit upon them. When one man holds the presi- 
dency of a farmers’ organization too long, he is pre- 
venting other men from getting the training which will 
provide farmers with a more varied and effective lead- 
ership, and preventing other states and sections than 
his own from getting representation in the leadership 
of the organization. 


Finally, any strong man, however worthy, develops 
handicapping enmities and jealousies as the years go 
along. People get tired of what they call a “one-man 
organization”; get tired of hearing only one voice and 
one mind speaking for an organization which possibly 
has in it a thousand men capable of leading it. 


For all these reasons, we believe it well to hold the 
president of a farmers’ organization to two successive 
terms. Then if he is an especially valuable official and 
leader, put him on the executive committee. There he 
can give the organization the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience without exposing it to the charge of 
being a “one-man organization” or exposing it to the 
danger of dry rot. 


A YEAR IN JAIL FOR $29.75 


T IS almost axiomatic that crime does not pay, but 
it is seldom that there are figures to prove it defi- 
nitely. If anyone is.in doubt about the matter, det 

him digest these figures we have taken from an article 
in World’s Work on “Why Men Go to Sing Sing.” 


The total “haul” of approximately 900 men commit- 
ted to Sing Sing for the crimes of robbery, larceny, 
burglary, and forgery in 1927 amounted to only $368,- 
574.20. The sentences imposed for these offenses to- 
taled 12,389 years. In other words, for every $29.75 
the criminal obtained as a result of his lawless activi- 
ties, he spent a year in the penitentiary. Certainly, the 
wage that any reasonably intelligent man. might earn in 
a week’s time is terribly poor pay fora year in the pen. 
For the crime of robbery, the criminal lost ‘a year .of 
freedom for every $1.30 he obtained. Forgery was the 
best paying crime, but it paid only $6.43 per year in 
the penitentiary. 

Truly}, crime does not pay! Sensational reports of 
large hauls are greatly exaggerated. Even when en- 
tirely true, they happen very rarely. No young fellow 
should gtt the idea that he has even a gambler’s chance 
of making money in crime. The law of averages—that 
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law which never fails in the long run—does not offer 
any hope whatsoever to the criminal. 


CABBAGE GROWERS SHOULD HAVE GOOD 
YEAR 


HE production of cabbage in the commercial 

states of the North and Central West is some- 

what smaller than that of last year. The fore- 
cast by the government indicates a yield of 998,900 tons 
as compared to 1,171,900 tons last year, including the 
Danish late, domestic, intermediate, and fall crops, but 
refers only to the commercial production and not that 
grown for home use. These figures show a yield of 
173,000 tons or approximately 15 per cent less than last 
year. This reduction indicates that a smaller quantity 
is going in storage, which in turn, should mean a better 
demand and better prices for the early Southern crop 
during the coming spring. 

The early or winter cabbage crop, according to inten- 
tions to plant reports of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas 
farmers, will be about the same as last year. The num- 
ber of acres in these three states the past season was 
26,700, and the estimated acreage for this season is 
26,940. The only other state producing any appreciable 
quantity of these early or winter cabbage is California, 
which state is reducing its acreage from 6,350 to 5,900, 
making the total acreage for these four states only 210 
acres smaller than last year. 

The fact that these winter preducing states do not 
intend to plant a bigger acreage than last year, and the 
further fact that the crop in the North and West of 
this season, much of which goes into storage, is about 
15 per cent less than last year, combine to make things 
look good for those in the South who grow the early 
spring crop. While no one can telf what the prices 
will be, yet the prospects are good if the planting in 
these early spring states is not overdone. It is a year 
when it would seem that the Southern growers outside 
of these winter-producing states would do well to 
slightly increase the acreage, but if any great expansion 
takes place, the result will be what it always is—low 
prices. The acreage to this early spring crop should 
be held down close to or slightly above normal, rather 
than to increase it to an abnormal amount. 


GOOD FENCES ESSENTIAL TO GOOD LIVE- 
STOCK FARMING 


ERMANENT pastures can’t be profitably used 

without good fences and this is almost equally 

true of temporary pastures. The returns in in- 
creased livestock and livestock products will generally 
repay the entire cost of good fences in a few years 
under good plans and proper management. One of the 
main advantages of livestock on the farm, in addition 
to maintaining the fertility of the land, is the conversion 
of permanent and temporary pasture crops and the waste 
roughages of the farm into higher priced meat and 
milk products. Animals can do this job in the best 
way only when given freedom to harvest these crops 
for us in the most economical way: 

The fall, winter, and early spring are the times of 
the year for making plans and putting up fences—and 
don’t forget to make them good and suited for the 
future needs and not merely temporary. Farm labor, 
whether it be the family labor or hired labor, can be well 
employed part of the time in these months in this way. 


Good fences are essential to good livestock farming. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION WITH TOMATOES 


ORIDA and Texas growers of early tomatoes 

believe Mexico and West Indies growers of this 

vegetable are rather stiff competitors. Figures 
show that for each bushel of tomatoes grown for table 
use in America, Mexico and the West Indies shipped 
to this country in 1927 a little more than seven pounds. 
Eighty per cent of these imported tomatoes came from 
Mexico. There is a duty on these Mexican tomatoes. 
An investigation was conducted in Mexico by Federal 
commissioners from this country and it was found out 








Next Week and Later 


Equipment for Dairy Farming—By Tait Butler. 

Increasing Our Eyesight—By John W. Holland. 

Five Health Warnings for December—By Dr. F. 
Register. 


Important Dairy Jobs—By Ben Kilgore, Jr. 
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that practically all of these tomatoes were. grown 
American capital. The investigation seems to indie 
that it costs more to grow and market these Mexicss 
tomatoes than it does in Florida or Texas. 
the duty on Mexican tomatoes will be increased, 






































SOMETHING TO WRITE FOR 


course, is not known, but likely it will not. 
F YOU are having trouble with Johnson grass in 
your cultivated fields, write the U. S. Departmen 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1537F, “Johnson Grass as a Weed.” iad 


“In attempting to clear fields of Johnson grass by 
any methods,” says M. W. Talbot, author of the bul 
letin, “the threefold aim should be (1) to exhaust exis 
ing rootstocks and to prevent the growth of new ones, 
(2) to kill new seedlings, and (3) to prevent the ripen 
ing and scattering of seeds. Attempts at eradication 
in fields in which the grass is well established are use. 
less unless a thorough job can be done.” . 


The pamphlet explains the way in which Johnson 
grass multiplies itself, and general methods of control, 
Close pasturing or mowing, followed by shallow plow. 
ing and tilled crops, is the general system, subject fp 
local modifications, which has proved most effective 
over most of the infested territory. a 














ss HE European countries I visited this summer” ” 

do not have the weather hazards we have in this ~ 

country,” said J. Phil Campbell, director of ex 
tension, Georgia State College of Agriculture, on his 7 
return from a trip of several weeks abroad. “Over ~ 
there,” he said, “the annual rainfalj 
is about thirty inches, well distrib. 
uted throughout the year. Ih 
England I was looking at a wom” 
derful pasture. ‘What’s your ay 
erage rainfall?’ I asked my escor, ~~ 
the county agent. ‘Twenty-four 
hours a day,’ he replied. It is just 
enough to keep the grass sprinkled, 
That is one reason why England 
and Scotland constitute a great 
pasture from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Here at home we are subjected t6 
such extremes as in 1925 when in wide areas crops 
failed because of drouth and this year when other sec 
tions suffered with equal severity because of too much 
rain. Unquestionably, the weather is one of our great 
est hazards im crop production in this country.” 
* * * 

“My program for Georgia agriculture is, ‘trees, live 7 
stock, and legumes,” said J. G. Oliver, assistant direce 
tor of extension at the Georgia State College of Agti- 
culture, on his return from a late summer trip through 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and on in- 
to Canada, and thence returning by 
way of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. “The minute we 
left the cotton and tobacco regions 
we began to see grass and legumes 
and livestock and pretty farm ~ 
homes. On the return trip it was — 
easy to tell when we hit the cotton 
and tobacco country. Grass disap- * § 
peared, livestock deteriorated, 4 
good farm homes gave way to a preponderance of | 
homes of the poorer type. ‘A 


“Yes, sir, seeing these things made me all the more ~ 
determined that our program for advancement in the — 
South must be based on trees, livestock, and legumes = 
All the rough land must be preserved by and made use = 
ful through the growth of trees. Muclr of the poor ~ 
land must be brought back into production with tree 
crops. Land suitable for crop production must be a 
more productive by the utilization of peas and beams 
and vetches or other appropriate legumes. More 
must be put under fence so cattle and hogs can recover 
that which now goes to waste and convert it into a ; 
salable product. Cotton and tobacco we will contimie” 
to grow but coupled with our legume and livestock pro? 
gram they will become much more valuable cre 
‘Trees, livestock, and legumes,’ I want to tell you, ™ 
the program we must have in Georgia.” 





J. PHIL CAMPBELL 





J. G. OLIVER 
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far as the electoral college was concerned and a 

majority of around 6,000,000 votes for the suc- 
"cessful candidate. Yet with our electoral system where- 
bya candidate gets no benefit from 1,000,000 votes in a 
f state provided his opponent gets 
1,000,001, it was possible for al- 
most anything to happen even in 
this year’s campaign. It has been 
pointed out that a change of 500,- 
000 votes properly distributed in 
the closest states could have elected 
Smith, and that a change of less 
than 500,000 in the eight Smith 
states would have given all 48 
states to Hoover. 


For the first time we have taken 
as President a man from the Pacific Coast—for the 
first time, indeed, we have taken one from west of the 
Mississippi River—and for the first time a man whose 

“fifework has been that of a scientist. In fact, it was 
this thought of Hoover as a scientist rather than as a 
politician which largely explains the magnitude of his 
victory. 


Ti national election resulted in a landslide so 





GLARENCE POB 


Loosening Partisan and Religious Prejudices 


SPITE of all the bitterness of the campaign, a 
close analysis may show that there have really been 
permanent and positive gains as a result of the dis- 


' cussions and controversies and heart-searchings of the 


American people these last six months. 


For one thing, the loosening of party ties revealed in 
all sections this year will have a permanent effect on 
the future politics of America. The so-called “solid” 
states of each party have been found to be less solid 
than had been believed. The Republican politicians 
who thought they could ignore the agricultural West’s 
demands for farm relief and for farmer-minded candi- 
dates and yet lose no sleep over the consequences—they 
found out their mistake and repented in a multitude of 
eleventh-hour promises. And similarly the Democratic 
politicians who thought that an attitude of hostility to- 
ward prohibition would leave the solid South still un- 
questionably solid have found that neither in South nor 
West are voters any longer mere pawns in a political 
game of chess. They are thinking for themselves and 
acting for themselves. As a result, the West will prob- 
ably be treated with more consideration by the party it 
has usually followed and the South by the party it has 
usually followed. 

Perhaps also as a result of this year’s campaign there 
will be more religious tolerance in the future. In a 
predominantly Protestant nation, one great political 
party nominated a Catholic for President and won a 
greater percentage of the popular vote than it had four 
years ago, and six Southern States in which anti-Catho- 
lic sentiment was supposed to be strongest voted for a 
Catholic President. The Catholic Church itself learned 
which of its ecclesiastical policies are most objection- 


“able to American citizens and may yet revise them here 


to accord with Governor Smith’s own decidedly ad- 
vanced position in his “Creed of an American Catholic.” 
And all must admit that the Catholics generally be- 
haved themselves with marked restraint throughout the 
campaign. 


Our Protestant Churches and Politics 


IS also to be hoped that out of this campaign will 
come a clearer conception as to what should be the 
relations of our Protestant churches themselves to- 

ward politics and candidates. It is well to recognize 
the quandary in which many a conscientious minister 
found himself. If he spoke out for either side, men 
accused him of trying to carry the church into politics. 
If he did not speak out, men accused him of stifling his 
conscience in order to retain desirable personal or finan- 
cial support. 

The attempt to pledge any Protestant denomination 
for or against a particular candidate brought about 
Some reactions which will temposarily injure the 
Prestige and power of the churches. It seems to the 
writer as a friend of the churches that out of the heat 
of this campaign will come a realization of these facts: 
_ 1. That it is the duty of religious leaders and relig- 
fous organizations to try to create and mold a whole- 
Some public opinion regarding all moral issues. 

2. That the churches and religious leaders, however, 


Must realize that in every campaign more than one 
Sreat issue is involved. 

‘ 3. Hence, while they may say that on one particular 
issue, a church should take a certain stand, yet to the 


individual voter other issues may seem of even greater’ 


mmportance than the particular one about which the de- 
Nationa leaders are concerned. a 





"The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


4. Therefore, no church has a right to try to bind or 
pledge its members for or against a particular candi- 
date or party but should simply appeal for a certain 
attitude toward moral questions—let us say, prohibition, 
for example—but recognize the individual’s right to 
find that there are other issues no less vital than the 
one under discussion. 

Furthermore, our Protestant churches, while right 
in fighting so valiantly against intemperance, need also 
to be reminded that they should seek to arouse the 
moral conscience of the people as to other forms of 
“spiritual wickedness in high places.” The “malefac- 
tors of great wealth” with the spoil of the poor in their 
houses, whom Roosevelt and Witson and. LaFollette 
sought righteously to curb, should not be overlooked by 
the churches. Their God should ever be the Jehovah 
of David who hears “the needy when he crieth, the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper.” The plunder 
of the poor through unfair legislation is as immoral 
and unfair as the plunder of the poor by highway 
robbery. 

Furthermore, religious leaders, of all men, should be 
the last to speak in a spirit of bitterness or hate or 
vituperation toward the men with whom they disagree. 
If all ministers who have felt impelled to make public 
statements this year had remembered the ancient coun- 
sel about “speaking the truth in love,” they would have 
made far greater progress with the plans they wished 
to promote and the cause of religion would have been 
advanced in many a community where, as a_result of 
contrary policies, it has suffered. 


A Campaign of Education for Temperance 


ERTAINLY this campaign has also aroused in- 
telligent friends of prohibition to a realization of 
the fact that the mere passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment did not end the fight against alcohol in this 
country. Ever since the adoption of that amendment, 
as we have frequently pointed out, the Anti-Saloon 
League has made the capital mistake of. assuming that 
its greatest need was the election to office of men 
favorable to prohibition. As a matter of fact, the 
greatest need of prohibition has been the continual edu- 
cation of public opinion so as to keep an overwhelming 
proportion of the citizens themselves favorable to pro- 
hibition. 
Russia, which adopted prohibition and then modified 
it unsatisfactorily and is now trying to work back to 


total prohibition again, has adopted the only sensible . 


plan. She has decided that along with the adoption of 
prohibition statutés there must go a deliberate and 
nation-wide education of the people (1) as to the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol on body, mind, and ‘morals 
while we live, and (2) the further facts as to how alco- 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE COWBOY’S PRAYER” 


ADGER Clark, of Hot Springs, S. D., 
known as “The Cowboy Poet of America,” 
is the author of the following rugged West- 

ern verses, “The Cowboy's Prayer” :— 


Oh, God: 

I never lived where churches grow— 

I love creation better as it stood, 

The way you left it in the dim past long ago 
And looked upon your work and called it good; 
I cannot read your light 

When sifted down through tinted window panes, 
And yet I know it guides me here tonight 

In these dim starlit stretches of the plains. 


I thank you, Lord, that I am placed so well— 
That you have made my calling so commplase, 
That I’m no slave of whistle, clock or bell 

Or weak-eyed prisoner of wall, or street; 

Just let me live my life as I’ve begun 

And give me work that’s open to the sky, 
Make me a partner of the wind and sun 

And I'll not ask a life that’s soft and high. 


F000 DODD OOD OCD DOC DOC Ot 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down— 

Let me be generous and square with all, 

I’m careless, Lord, sometimes when I’m in town 
But never let ’em say I’m mean or small; 
Make me as broad and open as the — 

As honest as the horse between my knees, 
Clean as the wind that blows behind the rain, 
Free_as the hawk that cries down the breeze. 


>) — + — + > 


Forgive me, Lord, if sometimes I forget— 
You know about the dangers that are hid, 
You know about the things that gall and fret, 
You know me better than my mother did; 
Just keep an eye on all that’s said and done 
And right me sometimes when I step aside, 
And guide me on that long, dim trail ahead 
That stretches upward toward the Great Divide. 
Amen, Amen. 


9 ¢ —Badger Clark. 
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hol shortens life itself. In other words, alcohol is 
shown as an enemy both to quality and quantity: of life. 

That is the sort of educational campaign we need in 
this country. -Most thoughtful people will recall how 
during the World War the United States Government 
carried on a campaign of education as to the perils of 
venereal diseases. In trains, hotels, and other places the 
simple, fundamental facts as to’ the dangers of immor- 
ality were posted so that all men could see them. In 
the same way, and in a far more comprehensive way, 
if the United States is really to be a prohibition nation, 
both the United States government and our state gov- 
ernments should put themselves actively behind a cam- 
paign of scientific education of young and old as to the 
physical, mental, and moral injury of alcohol. 

It is far more important to write prohibition on the 
hearts of the people than on the statute books at Wash- 
ington. And only a process of education can lead to 
this result. Such a campaign should begin with the 
universal instruction of boys and girls in all public 
schools—starting in the primary grades—and should be 
kept up with adults by continuous instruction in public 
health bulletins, meetings, conferences, etc. 


Agriculture and Waterpower 


WO other results of this campaign we can barely 
mention. 

The first of these is the new awakening to the 
importance of waterpower in our industrial life. Al- 
most suddenly it has dawned upon us that our supplies 
of coal and oil will be exhausted within a compara- 
tively short time, while waterpower as a source of en- 
ergy can be depended on as long as God sends rains to 
water the earth. Hence the necessity for preserving 
at all hazards whatever remaining rights the public has 
in the waterpowers of the country and for jealously 
safeguarding the right of the people to regulate and 
control all public utilities based on hydro-electric de- 
velopments. 

And last but not least, the campaign has brought the 
nation a new realization of the seridusness of the farm- 
er’s demand for equal rights in national legislation and 
national policies. This subject has been so often dis- 
cussed in our columns that it requires no elaboration 
at this time. Each party pledged itself in case of vic- 
tory to make the solution of the farm problem a major 
objective of its administration and the farmers of the 
country must no longer be put off with mere promises. 
Something must be done. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Good Reading Matter for 1929 


OLLOWING up last week’s comment, we are giv- 
Fine below a list of publications especially recom- 

mended to our readers who are trying to get the 
best possible reading matter for their families next 
year, together with the yearly subscription price of 
each publication and the price of each when included 
with a two-year subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer :— 








i With 

Price P. F. 

Name Character of Publication lyr. 2yrs. 
American Magazirie General monthly family mag- 
azine of inspiration, stories, 

WMS. Cedndek eeyectasiwekssesebah $2.50 $3.00 
Literary Digest..... Weekly news review of public 
affairs, science, literature, 

BOUL: -wkeesdinadechaneesens bike $4.00 $4.50 
Springfield Repub- A brilliant and able non-parti- 
WORM iavicrvescscvia san weekly review of the 

world’s NEWS ........c.cce0e. $1.50 $1.75 
Good HousekeepingA leader among women’s 

posse 3 magazines ........ $3.00 $3.15 

The American Boy.A monthly magazine for boys 00 25 


The American Girl. A monthly magazine for girls 1.50 ap 
Christian Herald....Interdenominational weekly .. -00 25 
Hoard’s Dairyman..Leading American dairy pa- cs 
per, semi-monthly .......... $ .35 $1.10 
Let us repeat that the price in the last column is the 
price at which we will send the publication one year 
with The Progressive Farmer two years. Many read- 
ers will no doubt wish to take more than*one of these 
papers. In that case just put an X-mark alongside the 
names of all those you are interested in, then write your 
name and address on the margin of this notice and 
mail to us, and we will quote you the lowest possible 
price on your entire list. m 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _| 


] ila a good deal to common fame, as we all must. 








If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, P 5 

to sell or can make better chairs or knives, crucibles, 
or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a 
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hard-beaten road to his house, though it be in 
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AVING finished the examination of the head, 
nécky and forelegs, there are certain common 
defects in the body. 

A sore back is a very disagreeable defect, especially 
in a saddle horse. The place where the saddle or back- 
band rests should be carefully ex- 
amined. It is not rare that a 
small, innocent-looking “lump” or 
thickening of the skin either on 
the back or the shoulder becomes 
a much enlarged and troublesome 
enlargement after the collar or 
the saddle has irritated it by a 
day’s work. Any lump, pimple, 
tumor, or undue thickening of 
the skin an the collar surface of 
the shoulder or the saddle or 
backband surface of the back must be considered 
seriously. 

Rupture may occur at the navel, in the groin, or any 
other part of the abdominal walls. While not always 
injurious to the usefulness of the horse, it is at all 
times > serious defect. 


Examining the Hind Quarters 


N THE examination of the hind quarters there are 

three positions which the person making the inspec- 

tion should take because they afford the best oppor- 
tunities for seeing certain common defects: namely, in 
front, -but a little to one side; at right angles to the 
side of the hind quarter, and directly behind the animal. 
From in front, any enlargement such as bone spavin is 
easily seen; from the side, curb is most readily detect- 
ed; from behind, any injury to the hips is more likely 
to stand out prominently. The position, a few feet 
directly behind the animal, is a good one to detect any 
defects or irregularities in the hips. The angles of the 
hips, being prominent, are subject to injuries, frequently 
causing the condition of “hipped” or “hip-shot.” A 
small portion of the bone is broken off the most promi- 
nent point of the hip-bone, and while not usually caus- 
ing any injury to the usefulness of the animal, is not 
pleasant to look at. This defect is readily overlooked, 
unless the two sides are compared with each other while 
standing directly behind the animal. Tumors and other 
defects beneath the tail are not uncommon, and care 
should be taken not to overlook them. 

If the animal is to be used for breeding purposes, the 
reproductive organs should not be overlooked. A 
“spoiled” udder, for instance, will incapacitate a mare 
for properly suckling her colt. The future size of the 
colt is largely dependent upon the care and feed the 
first six months of its life, and therefore, a mare must ~ 
be a good milker to be a good breeder. 

Bone Spavin—The hocks of the horse are the 
most subject to serious defects of any part of the hind 
quarters and none of these defects is more common or 
serious than bone spavin. This is most readily detected 
by standing in front of the horse and a little to one 
side. If there is any suspicion of defect, the other hock 
should be viewed from the same relative position on the 
other side. Such a comparison will usually determine 
the question, for it is rare that exactly the same defect, 
presenting exactly the same appearance, will be found 
to exist in both hock joints. Any disease or enlarge- 
ment here is always a serious matter. Bone spavin is 
a bony tumor or enlargement usually occurring or 
showing at the lower, front, and inner portion of the 
joint. It is a blemish that cannot be removed and 
nearly always causes serious lameness which is fre- 
quently permanent. 

Curb.—The hind leg should next be viewed from 
the side and the outline of the back of the leg from the 
point of the hock t6 the fetlock carefully scrutinized. 
Curbs appear at the lower part of the hock, directly 
behind, and if the person making the examination 
stands 8 or 10 feet from the side of the leg any en- 
largement is readily detected. A curb does not always 
cause lameness, but it usually indicates a weak and 
badly shaped- hock, and is always to be avoided. A 
small, puffy enlargement on the point of the hock, 
called “capped hock,” is not uncommon. It does not 
usually interfere with the usefulness of the animal, but 
is an “eyesore” and may indicate a very bad habit of 
kicking while standing in the stable. 

Thoroughpin and’ Bog Spavin.—These diseases are 
characterized by soft, puffy enlargements. The first is 
located just above and to the rear of the hock, and may 
show\on both sides of the leg just in front of where 
the “hamstring” is attached to the point of the hock. 
The latter, bog spavin, is a more serious condition, and 
is a soft tumor or enlargement just in front of and 
slightly towards the inner side of the hock. It is a dis- 
tension \of the capsule surrounding the true hock joint 
with “jcint oil,” and lameness of a serious nature may 
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More About “Lucky” Horse T rading | 


Examine Animal Point by Point, We Said Last Week: This Completes the Job 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








| AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE 
GLORIES OF WINTER” 


ECEMBER is the month in which winter 
comes, and it may be well to. recall just 
now the tribute to winter by John Bur- 
roughs—and to reflect further on the opportuni- 
ties for study and reading which he suggests:— 
He who marvels at the beauty of the world in 
summer will find equal cause for wonder and 
admiration in winter. It 
is true the pomp and pag- 
eantry are swept away, 
but the essential ele- 
* ments remain—the day 
and the night, the moun- 
tain and the valley, the 
elemental play and suc- 
cession, and the _per- 
petual presence of the 
infinite sky. In winter 
the stars seem to have rekindled their fires, 
the moon achieves a fuller triumph, and the 
heavens wear a look of more exalted simplicity. 
Summer is more wooing and seductive, more 
versatile and human, appeals- to’ the sentiments 
and affections and fosters inquiry and the art 
of impulse. Winter is of more heroic cast and 
addresses the intellect. The severe studies and 
discipline come easier in winter. One imposes 
larger tasks upon himself and is less tolerant of 
his own weaknesses. 
(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be 
“Love a Farm and a Child” by Joseph E, Wing.) 
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accompany it. This defect is most common in heavy 
horses of the draft type, and in these is probably least 
serious; but even here it cannot be looked upon lightly. 
In light horses to be used either for riding or driving 
any suspicion of puffs about the hocks should be re- 
garded as a serious defect. 


Interfering —Below the hock the defects to be 
found do not differ materially from those of the fore- 
legs, but*interfering is more frequently seen. It is at 
all times a very disagreeable defect and materially 
lessens the value of the animal. The inner sides of the 
fetlocks should be examined for the presence of scars 
or bruises. The other side of the animal must also be 
examined, and the inspection should be systematically 
followed until the head is again reached and the com- 
plete form of the horse has been carefully looked over. 
To complete the description of this examination has 
taken considerable time and space, but men who have 
had much experience are able to complete such an ex- 
amination in a remarkably short time. The point to be 
especially emphasized is the necessity for starting at 
some definite point in the examination and regularly 
and systematically covering the entire animal. Without 
such a systematic course as we have described some 
serious defect is too apt to escape attention, especially 
by the inexperienced. The only safe plan is to follow 
a regular course in the examination which will cover 
the entire body. 


Lameness.—Is the horse lame? It is not sufficient 
to determine whether the animal limps when in motion. 
Care should be taken to observe that he shows no evi- 
dence of “soreness” when standing. Especially should 
care be taken to observe how he bears his weight on his 
front feet. A horse may rest a hind foot or a hind foot 
of one side and the front foot of the opposite side at the 
same time, through careless habits of standing, but if 
a horse stands squarely on the other three feet and rests 
one fore foot, however slightly, he should be looked 
upon with the gravest suspicion. Even if one fore foot 
is not positively rested, if the pastern is ever so slightly 
straightened and the weight-bearing of that member 
lessened, however slightly, the chances of the animal’s 
going lame are too great to be ignored. This is especial- 
ly true if this slight easing of the weight is changed 
from one fore foot to the other at slight intervals. Do 
not buy such a horse to do road werk; he will not 
stand it. 

To determine whether the animal goes sound, he 
should be made to go at a very slow trot on as hard a 
road as possible. The head should not be restrained, 
either by the person leading the animal or by the check 


rein. It is not uncommon for a man leading a horse to ' 


take a short hold on the strap and by hitting the horse 


lightly under the chin cause him to hold the head.higher 
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than usual, which tends to cover up or make less ap 
ent any slight lameness if it is present. The cr 
of whips, making the animal move rapidly, or in 
way exciting him, has the same tendency to make th 
horse “forget” his limping when if trotted along slowh 
and quietly the limping would be shown and easily 
recognized. : 
Testing the “Wind.”—There are at least two com. 
mon conditions or diseases which interfere with the 
proper and free breathing of the horse when put 
rapid or violent exercise. One is known as roaring of 
whistling, and is a serious and incurable disease of the | 
throat, antl the other is commonly known as “heayes" 
or “bellows.” It is also a serious and incurable trouble” 
and unfortunately one which may sometimes be tempo. 
rarily relieved by the use of drugs, thus giving the mp 
scrupulous dealer an opportunity to work off an ge 
sound animal on an unsuspecting purchaser. To test 
the “wind” and look for these two serious conditions 
and others, which may be present, the animal should ee ae. 
made to run at the top of his speed for some considen 
able distance, a couple of hundred yards or more. 
When practicable, this run or. gallop should be up ee 
which will make the test all the better. After giving) 
the horse this gallop, stop him suddenly and step clogs 
to his head and listen for any unusual sounds indicating 3 
obstruction of the air passage and also observe 5 
movements of the flanks for any evidence of the pe 
culiar double, jerky expulsion of the air from the lungs, 
characteristic of heaves. 2 
Bad Habits—Horses may have many bad habits — 
and stable vices which are very difficult to detect in an” 
ordinary examination, and when possible, the purchaser 
should insist on seeing the horse at rest in the stable) 
and also have him harnessed, hitched, and driven, ai 
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Editor’s Note.—The year is fast coming to its close } 
several important livestock problems not yet discy 
are to be presented to our readers during the next- 
weeks. “Equipment for Dairy Farming” is one of them, 
and is scheduled for our December 8 issue, 
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Spare the Feed and Spoil the Heifer 


HE main thing in managing dairy heifers to make. 
them develop into good producing cows, granted 
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they are well bred to begin with, is to keep them @ on 34 
growing. Never let them get stunted. Breed them at - 
15 or 16 months of age to freshen when they are two” 
years old except for Holsteins which should be bred a” 
little older. A good growing ration for the dai | meonem 
heifer is 100 pounds of ground corn, 100 pounds ground 
oats, and 50 pounds of cottonseed meal, allowing o ‘ 
animals to run on pasture. A. L. DARNELL 
Ki j 
q 
A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS Et. 
; Be wa 
California Shows How to Grow Cotton ce une 
HEN you think of Kern, think of cotton. Kem +4 
has that fine cotton experiment station a ” _ 
2 Shafter. It has the pure seed association ae Pom, 8.) 
codperates with the government experiment station just # -W.«T. 
about 101 per cent, and it has field after field of some” C.E. 
of the finest Acala cotton your eyes z ORL. 
ever feasted on; about 30,000 acres of this ant 
If your faith in codperation and in pure Grant 
seed wavers, run down to Kern County” > HG. 
and get your hope brightened. Here isa W. T. 
county which has definitely put at least o M. J. 
sixteenth of an inch on the length of the cotton fb, ric: 
and don’t forget that the last sixteenth is the ha Fake | 






Kern produces cotton so pure and fine and uniform that 
it commands premiums up to 5.cents a pound. 


Fo 











Through the farm bureau, pure cotton seed was made H 3 
a reality, and with the codperation of other countit® Woe 
one variety was made compulsory. Don’t try to W. T. 
into Kern County with your own pet variety. It is nt W. T. 
done. Compulsory codperation? ‘They have it. i J.C. E 

The next step is now in prospect: It is only talk, bat” hal 
don’t wager this district that it can’t be done. : John | 
step, now .in the talk stage, is a handsome, distinctiv® eee 





trade-marked bale. Mayhap it will be wrapped in e 
canvas instead of the customary burlap—certified cotton 
with a certified label—a label that will be taken in 
market in the world on its reputation,’ knowing t 
there will be none of the “big apples on top and # 
apples in the bottom” thing, but uniform quality all B®, 
way through. There is a real opportunity here i 
certified, signed, guaranteed bale. Cotton bales # 
been received abroad with rocks and old wagon @ 
and other debris in the center. Kern County bales 
cotton all the way through.—Pacific Rural Press. ~ 
Editor’s Note.—Cotton has not enslaved the parts * 
California in which it has been grown, as has been # 
of many sections of the South. California has kept ¢ 
ton under control. It is not the whole thing out 
It is merely one of many cash crops. The picture GF 
Pacific Rural Press has here painted of Kern Co 
Cal., cotton groving is one that should be kept before 
eyes of ome uthern people as an ideal toward which 
s strive. ast ai 
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i inne ciin sccniniens oe “te 


_ How 34 farmers proved the effectiveness of Cyanamid 
as a source of nitrogen for cotton 


| Cyanamid — fixed nitrogen from the air — is an ingredient of 
almost every fertilizer manufactured. Cyanamid is useful to neu- 
| tralize acids, prevent bag rotting, and to make and keep any mix- 
ture friable so that it will run sweetly through the drills —so 
much so in fact that some people think of Cyanamid primarily as 
 aconditioner: 


But Cyanamid is 21% nitrogen—21% plant-food in a highly avail- 
able, slow-leaching form—a perfect nitrogen fertilizer by itself or 
in a ready-made mixture. This has been proved countless times 
—we have now proved it again in 1928, using Cyanamid directly 
on 34 comparative tests in three states under cotton. 


SUMMARY OF 1928 COOPERATIVE COTTON TESTS 


These 1928 cooperative field tests were all locate on Delta soils in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. They were run solely for the 
purpose of demonstrating again the well-established fertilizer value 
of Cyanamid and the profits which follow the use of this material 
under cotton. 


These figures show an average extra net profit of over $9 per acre 
from the use of 100 pounds of Cyanamid and over $16 per acre 
from 200 pounds. In other words, the second hundred pounds 
gave increased profits per acre almost as great as the first 100 
pounds. This return on the second 100 proves conclusively the 
effectiveness of Cyanamid as a source of nitrogen for cotton. 


The value of Cyanamid is obtained 
whether you buy it as an ingredient of 





POUNDS SEED COTTON PER ACRE 


a mixed fertilizer or separately. Be 
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ADDRESS 


VARIETY 


No 
Nitrogen 


100 Ibs. 
Nitrate 


100 Ibs. 
Cy 
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200 Ibs. 


Cy 








. Henry 

Kelly 

. Lester 

W. Hollingsworth 

. A. Netterville 
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yan Wilson 

» McNair 
. Johnson 
Calvert 
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Hamilton 

. Carpenter 

. Clark 

|. Curran 

. Branton 

Bankston 

Boshear 

. Holaday 

h Curtis 

. Ross 

Pullman 
Bros. 

. Burks 
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Melrose, La. 
Luella, La. 
Coushatta, La. 
Gahagan, La. 

Se. Joseph, La. 

Oak Grove, La. 
Forest, La. 
Ferriday, La. 
Ferriday, La. 
Mound, La. 
Tallulah, La. 

Lake Providence, La. 
Transylvania, La. 
Tunica, Miss. 
Tunica, Miss. 
Rolling Fork, Miss. 
Hollandale, Miss. 
Rolling Fork, Miss. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
Metcalfe, Miss. 
Anguilla, Miss. 
Brinkley, Ark. 
Brinkley, Ark. 
Haynes, Ark. 
Marianna, Ark. 


Leachville, Ark. 
id, Ark. 


Paragould, Ark. 
Biscoe, Ark. 


D. P. L. No. 4 
Delfos 6102 
D. P. L. No. 4 
Coker No. 5 
Delfos 6102 
D. P. L. No. 4 
D. P. L. No. 4 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 911 
Wannamaker 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 6102 
Delfos 911 
Litng. Express 
Coker No. 5 
Delfos 6102 


Rowden 


1,108 
1,573 
1,310 
1,316 
1,153 
1,794 


897 
1,479 
421 
1,118 
1,455 
650 
1,190 
984 
$12 
1,661 
711 


1,050 
1,817 
1,373 
1,498 
1,265 
1,373 
1,183 
1,711 

643 
1,314 
1,781 


1,425 
1,799 
1,669 
1,898 


1,602 
2,116 


1,830 - 


1,856 
1,695 





sure to ask the fertilizer salesman if his 
goods contain Cyanamid. 


Fertilizer—any good kind—pays! 
Double doses of fertilizer pay. Here is 
double dosage of Cyanamid paying 
these farmers over 350%! Do you know 
any better investment—any better pro- 
tection against a lean year, or a drought 
—than that? Can anybody afford to 
“save” on fertilizer in the face of such 
figures? 


Total Yield........... SOP Te eee rer rT TT TTT ee 
Average Yield Per Acre 

Increase Over “No Nitrogen’’. 

Value of Increase at 6 cents 

Cost of Fertilizer 
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Thomas A. Edison 


The man who invented the phonograph, 
the electric light and hundreds-of other 
modern marvels, has authorised this as- 
tounding FREE OFFER for your ben- 
efit. Answer this advertisement NOW! 








“IT want to see 
a phonograph in 
every American 
home.” 





FREE TRIAL OF FER 
The AMBEROLA 
ro 


DOWN! Now Everyone Can Af- 
3’ ° . 

ford the World’s Finest Music! 
You have always wanted a phonograph—a perfected and beautiful in- 
strument to play your favorite music, the great operas, lively jazz, old- 
time ballads, whenever you felt like hearing them. ,Now you can have 
the famous Edison Amberola and 24 Amberol recotds on 30 days’ trial, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Mr. Edison has authorized this startling offer, 


because today, on the Fifty-first Anniversary of his invention of the 
phonograph, it is his ambition to have music in every American home. 


Over 2,000,000 Satisfied Owners 


The Amberola is the final choice of a great multitude of American families 
who own and enjoy it. It is so lifelike that it can be equalled only by the 
performances of the living Artists themselves. The Amberola does not 
put you to the constant annoyance and expense of changing needles 
because the patented Edison Stylus, mounted with a genuine diamond, 
lasts forever. 

Remember, this is the wonderful Amberola invented by Mr. Edison 
and made right in his own laboratories in Orange, New Jersey. The 
famous Amberol Cylinder Records, madc especially for the instrument, 
cost only 35 cents each and include thousands of selections of ‘the world’s 
finest music. Our great mail order service delivers records to Amberola 
owners in all parts of the United States on a 24-hour schedule. Thus 
the very latest records are always immediately available at factory 
prices. SEND TODAY for full details of the astounding FREE OFFER 
—learn how you can enjoy the Amberola for 30 days WITHOUT COST 
—and how you can buy it for as little as $3 down and $4 per month. 


24 RECORDS FREE 


Mail the coupon. TODAY and get full details of the 30 days’ free trial 
offer. Act now, and we will send you 24 RECORDS which you can keep 
ABSOLUTELY FREE if you decide to keep the phonograph. These 
FREE records, alone, are enough for many evenings of real fun. 


eoore SEND TODAY 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 

Cylinder Phonograph Division, Dept. K-128, Orange, New Jersey. 
coee ane me full details of your FREE trial offer and your free record 
specia 
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T THEIR recent meeting in Mont- 

gomery and Andalusia members of 
the Alabama Beekeepers’ Association re- 
elected all officials of the last year: H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, 
president; Jas. P. 
Knight, Hayneville, 
vice-president; J. M. 
Robinson, Auburn, 
secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president of 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Au- 
burn, was one of 
those who addressed the beekeepers at 
their: convention. Dr. Knapp gave many 
facts as to the value of the bee industry 
and why it should be expanded. He called 
attention to the fact that the Black Belt 
of Alabama is one of the largest bee cen- 
ters in the world. In addition to honey, 
large quantities of bees and queens pro- 
duced in this section are shipped in the 
spring to the North and into Canada. 


The first day the convention was held in 
Montgomery. The second day was spent 
en route from Montgomery to Andalusia 
and in Andalusia. On the trip and in 
Andalusia the beekeepers visited apiaries 
where they made practical observations. 
Extension Folks to Meet.— Exten- 
sion workers of Alabama will be in Au- 
burn, December 17-22, inclusive, for their 
annual convention. Men and women will 
be present, and the gathering will be a 
“shop talk” affair. 

Director L. N. Duncan has not an- 
nounced plans in detail for the meeting 
but has announced that it will be the 
most important gathering of the year so 
far as extension workers are concerned. 
Farm Explosive Bought.—Two coun- 
ty farm bureaus of Alabama have each 
bought a carload of dynamite to be used 
in removing stumps and trees from farm 
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Have You Heard the News?) 


Here It Is From Alabama Farm Folks 
By P. O. DAVIS, 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ALABAMA BEEKEEPERS WHO MET IN ANNUAL SESSION AT ANDALUSIA 
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land. 
Farm Bureau. 


of 20,000 pounds. 


These are the Monroe County 
Farm Bureau and the Geneva County ™ 
Monroe bought a car of | 
22,000 pounds and Geneva bought a car 











The purchase was handled through the © 


Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Supply 
Association. 

Curb Market Sales.— During the 
month of October 18 curb markets ip 
Alabama reported sales amounting to 


27,663.63, Reports of these were sent. 


by the county home demonstration agents 
to Miss Helen Johnston, chairman of the 
state committee on home demonstration 
work, Auburn. 


The three leading markets in the order 


named were: Gadsden, $6,140; Montgom- ~ 


ery, $5:400; Tuscaloosa, $4,910. 
Alabama Has Gold Medal Bull— 


King Pharr of Catherine, Alabama, hag - 


the honor of owning the first gold medal 
bull in the state. The medal has been 
awarded by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. Such an- award is made to the 
owner of a bull when he has three 
daughters which win gold medals in off- 
cial production tests. The name of the 
bull is Lucy’s Interested Owl 158742. The 
bull has the unique honor of being Ala- 
bama’s first silver medal bull as well as 
Alabama’s first gold medal. bull. 


Fifth Egg-laying Contest—The fifth 
National Egg-laying Contest is now 
in progress at Auburn, Alabama. It is 
being sponsored by the poultry husbandry 


department of the Alabama Polytechnic , 


Institute. There are in the contest 1,000 
hens plus 300 alternates. They are di- 
vided into 100 pens of 10 hens each and 
each pen is allowed three alternates. 


Prof. John E. Ivey, head of the poul- 
try husbandry department, reports that 
26 states and Canada are represented, 
Alabama leads with 31 entries and Michi- 
gan is second with 15. 
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QUILT PIECES KODAK : 


sizes, all colors—Prints, Percales, Ginghams, etc. 
Solids and checks. 2-Ib. rolis contain cupcesimentely 15 

a print FREE. Send favorite negative for sample, 
ZELLWEGER, “The Picture Man,” ENID, OKLA. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay Postm Plus 
mee. Beautiful Premium given with ander Mor 4 4 rolls, 
t Only one picture to a customer 


moor Sales Dept. 38, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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NEW 
DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 


T COSTS YOU NOTHING xe TRY THIS BAER 10 DAYS. After trial if te 
oat ee Oe +9 pi dS ie Sua 
strep for 148-00. Try the razer—then Geslde for secret. ‘Oe 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION 
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and 2 Corinthians. 


week :— 

1. How does Paul urge unity in the 
church, reproving contentions? (Chap- 
ter 1.) What does he say of his own 


preaching? (Chapter 2.) What does he 
say of laborers and ministers in connec- 
tion with their work for the kingdom of 
God? (Chapters 3, 4.) 

2. Give Paul’s solution of the question 
of eating meats offered to idols. (Chap- 
ter 8.) Explain Paul’s self-denial for the 
gospel’s sake. Quote 1 Cor. 9:21. 

3. How does Paul compare the members 
of the body of Christ with the members 
of the human body? (Chapter 12.) 

4. What is the greatest gift 
Explain the chapter on charity: 
ter 13.) 

5. Give 


of all? 
(Chap- 


Paul’s picture of the final tri- 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read 1 and 2 Corinthians. 


OR the week, December 2-8, all interested persons are asked to read 1 
The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


umph, the resurrection of Christ, and of 


his people. (Chapter 15.) 
6. Describe Paul’s hope of immortal - 
glory. (2 Cor. 5.) 


7. What does Paul say of godly sor- 
row? (Chapter 7.) 


8. Describe Paul’s appeal for liberal giv- 
ing. (Chapter 8.) 


9. How does Paul explain his spiritual 
power? (Chapter 10.) 


10. Describe Paul’s sufferings in his 
Christian work. (Chapter 11.) Why does 
Paul glory in his infirmities? (Chapter 
12.) Give his final exhortation to the 
Corinthians and his prayer for them. 
(Chapter 12.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Cure for Doubt 


“T\OUBT is the opposite side of faith, 
D Every person will, at some time, 
fnd his mind filled with doubt. 

We do not start life with doubt. 
As children we in- 
stinctively trusted. 
Growing older we 
found that people do 
not always keep their 
word, and that things 
are not always as 
they seem. 


‘ Our first troubles 
—_. a filled us with sus- 
2 J. W. HOLLAND a sich 
a The youth or maid 
| whose love affairs have run amuck is in- 
> dined to disbelieve in the whole world. 

A community that has been thrown 

its back by a bank or commercial 
disaster will ask, “Is anyone honest?” 
The soul that meets its first bitter dis- 


aster in the death of someone tenderly 
loved, will question, “Is there a God who 


* cares?” 






















1977 


Doubt is not a sin, since from it men 
have been led to discover greater truths. 
If men had never doubted anything they 
would have been certain of nothing. 

Tennyson wrote, “There lives more 
faith in honest doubt. . . . than in 
half the creeds.” 

I have been torn by bitter and biting 
doubts, and have tried to deal with them 
in the best way I could. 

When I find myself in doubt I try to 
go'back to the causes of it. I often find 
that it has been a selfish desire to have 
my own way. We are often like the 
child, who having been spanked by its 
mother, says, “Mother does not love me.” 


117 


It is a good plan to hunt for things 
where we lost them. I try to do the 
same with truths that I have come to 
' doubt. A husband and wife found them- 

selves in a state of suspicion of each oth- 
er. They were sensible enough to go back 
to the place where the doubt started, and 
: they found faith again. 
When in doubt I try to keep practicing 
the best truth I know. Generally it has 
led me to a greater faith. What we fail 
Be: to practice we fail to retain, no matter 
; what it is. 
When doubts have come to me regard- 
ing religion, I keep to the things of which 
I feel dead certain, with the result that 
doubts lose their blighting power over 
me. 
Wasn’t it the Apostle Peter who said, 
. “Lord, I believe, help thou my unbe- 
lief”? He found reality and faith. 


177 


Mr. Edison felt certain that a carbon 
filament would glow with heat if it could 
be heated by a current of electricity in- 
side a vacuum tube. A thousand trials 
failed, but he kept trying, and succeeded. 

It is the same with religious truths. 
Those who keep on will be certain. 

I find that patience is necessary when 
dealing with my doubts. We are in such 

7H hurry, and God moves slowly. “Heavi- 
a ness may endure for a night, but joy 
3 cometh in the morning.” 

Patient persistence is the name of the 
a highway up which faith walks along to 
“8° certainty. 
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N° only was the Irish potato acre- 

age the past season one of the big- 
Best on record, but the yield per acre 
Was heavy, the average being right at 
120 bushels per acre for the whole United 
States. This is the greatest average yield 
_ Per acre made in recent years, except in 
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BUICK 


OF ALL GIFTS, the one that will bring greatest happiness 
to the entire family is a fine motor car. And of all cars, 
the one that will win highest favor is a Silver Anniversary 
Buick with new Masterpiece Body by Fisher. 


Supremely beautiful—endowed with lines, colors and 
upholsteries of unrivaled luxury— powered by the world- 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head engine—this thrilling car 
will give utmost pleasure, not only on Christmas day, but 
for months and years to come. 


The family could wish for no finer gift than this gift for 
all the family. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 








IFT. 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
=——————SSS—_—__SS.. 





Get this Assortment Safe and Sane ; 

of FIREWORKS ONY $2 withinthetne Promise 
iF YOU WANT 

HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


CELEBRATE “XMAS” Our Agents 



























| 1924 when it was about 127 bushels per 
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He Heard 
a Chicken Squawk 


14 Bell System Advertisement 


One evening between 9 and 10 
o'clock a farmer was returning to 
his home from Sinclairville, New 
York. He noticed a car parked be- 
side his road and a short time later 
heard a chicken squawk in the 
direction of a neighbor's farm. 
Immediately suspicious, he tele- 
phoned the deputy sheriff at Sin- 
clairville who got an assistant and 
came at once. They caught three 
men who had chickens in their car. 
The chickens were identified and 
the three thieves sent to jail. 

The telephone is a timely aid in 
any emergency. It brings help in 
time of fire, accident or sickness. 
Runs useful errands to town and 
market. Communicates with friends 
and neighbors. Often pays for it- 
self many times over by finding 
when and where to buy or sell. A 
farmer living near Stephenson, 
Miss., was offered 5c a pound for 
his calves, but he telephoned an- 
other buyer and got 6c. Saved by 
telephone, $150. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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as foreman or active worker 
om a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 








Sprains-Bruises 


Sore Muscles—Sore Feet 
Stiff Joints 


For years Alexander's Healing Oil has 
been known as the South’s finest and 
quickest healer. It sends powerful medi- 
cation down to the seat of the trouble, de- 
stroying germs and infection, ending pain 
and healing all kinds of soreness, sprains, 
bruises and skin troubles. It is cooling, 
soothing and healing. Does not burn, 
blister nor cause ugly stains. Clean, 
pleasant in odor. Two sizes—50c and $1.00 
—at drug and general stores. 


FREE: A 15Sc trial size mailed free. 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 2, 
Columbus, Ga. 
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~ HEALING OIL ~ 








Pp and 

quoted, if desired. Write 

or lists and free sample now. 
EUGENE DONZELOT & SON Est. 1844 
318 Donzelot Bidg., St. Louis, Ma 


All the Warmth You Need 


An Indera Figurfit Knit Pre. 


BAIT 





And 
with comfort, 5 
Pad are rightly named 


DO—fit line of 
every of your 


der strap ann 

can’t Sy the shoulders— 

they’re STA-UPS, found on- 
Indera. 


else as good. Write for free 

etyle folder No, 195 in color. 
INDERA MILLS Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cotton Farming in Egypt 4 


Adventurers See Huge Irrigation Project Along the Nile 


By FRANCIS FLOOD : 


HEN Jim and I reached the Sennar 

Dam across the Blue Nile in the An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan we saw the irrigation 
engineer’s dream come true; there is the 
gum boot farmer’s paradise. 

First we visited the dam itself, that 
huge concrete barrage that stops the Nile 
in its tracks. Nearly two miles long 
from end to end, it takes an hour to walk 
the length and back of this great high- 
way across a conquered river. On the 
one side presses the captive lake, 50 
miles long; sufficient water to supply the 
needs of the city of New York for a 
period of two years. Below on the other 
side is the torrent loosed through the 
roaring sluices and boiling away far, far 
below. 

There are a million tons of concrete in 
the big barrage designed to pass 15,000 
cubic yards of water per second through 
the sluices, or 20 per cent more than the 
greatest known. discharge of the Blue Nile 
in its flood. And yet one man can weigh 
the water out and control the flow of that 


* 


delay. Considering how badly I wanted my 
mail that shows what I think of the 
famous Gezira irrigation district. 

That afternoon our friend and a fel- 
low engineer took us over as much of the 
project as they could. We couldn’t see 
all. The main Gezira area is about 5§ 
miles long with an average width of 
15 miles running parallel with the 
river, the whole as level as a foop 


hs 


ball field. Except for a very few shal. — 


low depressions the entire plain is smooth 
and regular and practically no leveling 
was required. Since it was almost g 
desert before the water was applied, 
was entirely free from vegetation and lit 
tle or no clearing had to be done. ; This 
block of 300,000 acres which is at preg 
ent under irrigation is only one-tenth 
the 3,000,000 level acres in the 


may easily be brought under irrigatiog” 
cultivation later. ; 
Briefly the history of the Gezira de 


€ 


velopment is this: Attention was first 


A SUDANESE FARMER IRRIGATING COTTON IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


entire stream as easily as a housewife 
opens the faucet in her kitchen sink. 

A main canal, 100 miles long, leads off 
from the reservoir above the dam and 
marches straight and true the length of 
the great project, with a steady fall, just 
as the ground slopes itself, about four or 
five inches to the mile. Leading off from 
the main canal are five distributing canals 
and, strictly at right angles to these, as 
straight and as regular as city streets 
run the major channels, one every 300 
yards, each designed to water about 90 
acres of land, or enough for three 30- 
acre units. 

For miles and miles and miles, Jim 
and I rode our motorcycles over this flat 
and _Jevel land, the whole checked off into 
a perfect chart of even, regular squares 
by the black banks of the canals. There 
is no elevation in such a level country 
high enough for one to get a bird’s-eye 
view but such a view is not necessary. 
Each regular square is the same. And 
each is beautiful in its way. There are 
no fine homes, no fences and no trees, 
There are no paved highways, no school 
houses, and no green grass. It is all a 
new.country. Its future is all before it 
just as ten thousand years of a dry dead 
past are behind it. 

We found one neat little frame bunga- 
low beside a huge headgate and stopped, 
early in the morning to inquire the road 
to Khartoum. And in spite of the fact 
that we wefe sure there was a side car 
full of mail waiting for us at Khartoum, 
only ninety miles away (We hadn’t had 
any mail for five months!) we ended up 
by letting the young English engineer 
who appeared, persuade us to stay over 
for a day so that he might show us his 
irrigation project. And it was worth the 


called to the possibility of: irrigating this 


great plain between the two branches of 


the Nile in 1904, First it was clear that) >) 


existing native rights could not: be pro” 
tected unless a register of ownership of 
land was available. This was difficult be 
cause no native really owned any land 
but yet had a historical right to cultivate 
certain little patches because his father 
had done so before him. Furthermore 


s, 


the plain had never been surveyed and «4 


the whole was so level and so regulaf 
there were no landmarks or boundaty 
stones by which the natives could even 
identify their claims. It wag surve 
and at every minute of latitude and lon 
gitude iron, poles were erected with cross 
vanes on which are stamped the degrees” 
and minutes of latitude and longitude. 
Traveling over the flat Gezira is like 
sailing on the ocean and we navigated in 
minutes and degrees in exactly the same 
manner. 


The management of the area was ef- 


trusted to the Sudan Plantations Syndi- ~ 


cate. The Sudan government was respon- 
sible for the financing and building of the 
dam and the major canalization. The 
syndicate became responsible for the 
minor canalization, management of the 
whole enterprise and for financing the 
tenants. The tenants were to supply the 
labor as cultivators. The cotton crop was 
to be divided into portions of 35 per cent 
to the government, 25 per cent to the 
syndicate, and 40 per cent to the tem 


ant, and all other crops to the tenanh = 


The British government guaranteed an 
original loan of $15,000,000 for financing. 
The dam was started in 1914 but was 
stopped on the outbreak of the war. 

ter the war the loan was doubled and c¢ 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 


- BOYS AIR RIFLE 

his fine Rifle free for selling on ly 12 bot- 

tles Liquid Perfume at 15 cents a bottle. Write 
today. Ity Co., Dept. B 


Columbia Nove ept. B-62, 
East Boston, Mass. 


Invents New Light 
For Farm Homes 


Said to be Whiter than Electric 
Cheaper than Old Style Lamps 








A new kind of light for farm homes 
has just been invented that far eclipses 
the old style kerosene lamp. It gives 
a beautiful, soft, white light instantly 
(no generating} and its quality is 
Nearest of all to sunlight. The real 
secret of this remarkable invention is 
the fact that it combines only 6% ker- 
osene vapor with 94% air with perfect 
combustion, and as a result, it burns 

hours on a gallon of fuel. It’s said 
to be so simple a child can operate it, 
and is practically fool and trouble 
Proof. Burns without smoke, odor or 
hoise. No pressure. Well-known sci- 
entists have tested and approved it. 
Absolutely safe, can’t explode. 

For a limited time, the inventor, Mr. M. E. 
Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, is offer- 


, ™® one for ten days’ free trial to the first 


tne who writes him from each locality, and 
tell them how to get it free by helping 
further introduce it. He is also looking 
additional ambitious men and women to 


» Make $100 to $300'a month in pleasant full or 


Spare time work. Write him at once at above 
: 8 before all choice territory is taken. 
“— Adv. 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department } 





Why Put Fruits and Vegetables in 
Our Diet > 


HERE are two outstanding reasons 
for including fruits and leafy vege- 
tables in our diet :— 

1. They contain minerals and vitamines 
necessary to the 
health, not only for 
Grandpa, who has 
passed into “The 
sere and yellow leaf” 
but for Run-a-bout 
Tot as well. While 
the American people 
are consuming more 
fruits and vegetables 
than ever before, yet 
there are thousands 
and millions of people in the good old gen- 
erous U. S. A. who habitually eat unbal- 
anced rations; rations that are deficient 
in minéral matter and vitamines. Miner- 
als and vitamines are absolutely essential 
to good health and normal growth. A 
large proportion of the ailments of child- 
hood and later years as well, are due to 
eating food deficient in mineral matter 
and vitamines. 

Our bodies are repaired daily by the 
air we breathe; the water we drink, and 
the food we eat. The body we have this 
year is not the body we had last year. It 
looks the same, but daily there-is a dying 
of tissue, and a renewing of tissue. When 
we come down to die, our bodies are 
about as much the same as they were 
twenty years ago as the pocket knife that 
Grandfather left us is the same. We put 
new blades in the knife, then a new han- 
dle, then new rivets—for we value the 
knife as a keepsake. Then we realize 
that the old knife is gone, and we only 
have one that looks like it. Just so, our 
bodies look the same and are renewed in 
such an easy, scientific manner; that we 
do not realize that- we have a néw body 
year after year. -The garden and the 
orchard help to supply in the best and 
cheapest form these minerals and vita- 
mines so greatly needed in rebuilding our 
bodies. 


2. Fruits and vegetables stimulate the 
appetite, aid digestion, and help to banish 
constipation. While it is not wise to 
“live to eat” it would be as unwise to 
just “eat to live.” If the food we eat is 
to be easily digested, it should please the 
eye and “tickle the palate”; otherwise, 
the salivary glands will not function and 
the juices that aid.digestion will dry up. 


DR. REGISTER 


A large proportion of the foods served 
in these modern days are so prepared 
that they require little mastication or 
chewing, and some others are said to be 
predigested but are not. We need “honest 
to goodness” foods that need chewing— 
that give emplé6yment to our jaws, teeth, 
and gums. Heavy, hard chewing stimu- 
lates and strengthens both teeth and gums 
and also increases the flow of digestive 


.juices, thereby keeping the stomach and 


alimentary canal in a healthy condition. 


Fruits and vegetables contain a high 
percentage of cellulose or bulky fiber, 
and a high percentage of water, and thus 
become,’ when thoroughly masticated, one 
of the best remedies for constipation. We 
do not raise enough fruits and vegetables 
to supply us regularly throughout the 
year. There are plenty of farmers who 
would .now be better off had they planted 
neither cotton nor tobacco this year, but 
in their place had given one fourth of 
the time, labor, and money outlay to 
their gardens and orchards. Fruits and 
vegetables are greatly in demand, and are 
becoming more so as people become 
more and more convinced of their health- 
giving qualities. 

Your family doctor will, I am sure, 
endorse what has been said in this article, 
and The Progressive Farmer will tell 
you how to grow fruits and vegetables to 
the best advantage. 
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Study these remarkable “ before” and 
“tafter’’ pictures. Note the transfor- 
mation wrought by modernizing 




















Yes... you’re eligible in 


IDEAL FARM HOME 


PRIZE CONTEST 


It’s open to farmers and their families. 
102 prizes offered for the best ideas on 
the Ideal Farm Home. 


RE is an interesting contest 
open to farm men and women 
all over America. 

All you do is submit a letter de- 
scribing the “Ideal Farm Home’’— 
picture in words the dream house 
you’ve always wanted to have—and 
attach a rough sketch of the floor 
plans. 

No expert drawing ability is 
needed. Just submit your own idea 
of what you think an “Ideal Farm 
Home” should be. 


And don’t limit your entries. Send 
along as many as you like—and thus 
have more than one chance of win- 
ning a share of the $2,500 in prizes. 
In case of a tie, the full amount of 
the prize will be awarded each winner. 


Get inspiration from the beautiful 
moving picture—‘‘The Transforma- 
tion’”’—which tells the story of the 
romantic modernization of a farm 
home. Write to the American Farm 
Bureau, 58 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to secure free showing of 
this picture in your neighborhood. 

One hundred and two prizes hav- 
ing a total value of $2,500 are offered. 
The awards will represent orders for 
lumber or lumber products on a 


lumber dealer in the vicinity in which 
the winners reside. The first prize 
will have a value of $300, the second 
$200, and- there will be 100 prizes 
valued at $20 each. 


The contest is open only to farm 
men and women and closes midnight, 
February 15, 1929. The judges will 
be selected by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and their de- 
cisions will be final. 


Booklet to Help Contestants 


The booklet—‘“ The Use of Lumber on 
the Farm ”—will help you in this con- 
test and all your building problems. 
Send for a copy of it. This book shows 
simple, practical plans for farm im- 
provements, how to cut lumber costs, 
how to choose different grades for vari- 
ous jobs, how to get good lumber, how 
to preserve your lumber so it will last 
indefinitely, and much other informa- 
tion that every farmer wants and 
needs. The book is free. Clip coupon 
for it now. 


NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Indianapolis,Kansas City ,Memphis,Dal- 
las, Mi polis, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 





“American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 


Mail Coupon Today fer Interesting Booklet 





———ee CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 


- -WOOD.. 


Use it~ Nature renews it 


National Lumber M fi 3 A iti 
Dept. 1151, Transportation Bldg,, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of the practi 





> he Shank 





“The Use of Lamber on the Farm.” Also send me details about 


prize contest. 





Name 


Town 
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THE HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, December 3.—Choose your 
Christmas turkey today. Give it a 
little extra feed from now on. 

Tuesday, December 4.—Make up your 
fruit juice and some 
sour apples into jelly 
for your own table 
and for prettily 
wrapped Christmas 
gifts. 

Wednesday, De- 
cember 5.— Orange 
juice every day for 

: little children is not 

MRS. Ww. N. HUre 2 luxury but an 

economy in the long 

run. lf you have not been giving it, to- 

day is a good time to start—two table- 

spoons of it. Substitute tomato juice for 

those days that you cannot get the or- 
anges. 

Thursday, December 6.—It is not a bit 
too early for you and father to make out 
your Christmas list. Write first the 
names of those to whom you hope to 
give presents and across from each what 
you will try to give. 

Friday, December 7—Every home owes 
it to itself to give it a Christmas present 
that all the family can use and enjoy. 
A radio, a dictionary, a living room car- 
pet, or a bathroom are suggestions. 

Saturday, December 8.—Do you realize 
that play is not mere amusement for the 
child? It is occupation of a very serious 
kind. The child whose play is not direct- 
ed is likely to be the child whose habits 
of work are hit or miss. Therefore let 
the Christmas gifts be those that interest 
the child and yet. teach something of 
form, color, or motion. 

Sunday, December 9.— 








“We'll soon deck up our houses 
As fresh as is the day, 

With holly and with ivy 

So green and oh, so gay.” 





| VARNISH ON LINOLEUM | 


ised } 
Rhys a coat of varnish on printed lino- 

leum. Such coating makes a smooth 
finish that is easily wiped over with a 
damp cloth. Varnish preserves the col- 
ors as well as the linoleum itself. If the 
linoleum has been waxed the wax must 
first be removed with benzine or tur- 
pentine. 


| PERSIMMON RECIPES | 


a j 
ILI.ING for Layer Cake.—Gather persim- 
mons in the fall when thoroughly ripe. 
Leave on the stems and hang up to dry. 

They are delicious eaten out of hand and the 

pulp is delightful for layer cakes. Press 

pulp through the potato ricer, add 6 table- 
spoons sugar and % tablespoon of cinnamon 
for every pint of pulp. Beat well. 

Persimmon Pudding.—One quart persimmons 
mashed fine and every seed removed. Add 1 
quart sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter, 
% teaspoon each of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
ginger, and half as much allspice and cloves, 
% cup sugar. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake until well set, as if for cus- 
tard. Eat hot or cold for it is delicious 
either way. 

Persimmon Bread.—One cup of persimmon 
pulp, 1 cup of water, % teaspoon soda, yeast, 
shortening, flour to make a stiff dough. Set 
to rise and bake like other yeast breads. 

Persimmon Crumpets.—Take 1 pint of the 
sponge of persimmon bread after it has dou- 
bled bulk the first time; add 1 egg and enough 
milk to make a thin batter, set to rise for 1 
hour, then bake on a hot griddle like griddle 
cakes. Serve hot with butter and syrup. 

Persimmon Griddlecakes.—One cup of per- 
simmon pulp, 1 egg, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking po t, 1 teaspoon soda, milk to make 
a thin batter) Bake and serve as above. 


Cake.—One cup persimmon pulp, 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 











% cup 
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GOOD SINK ARRANGEMENT 
It is always interesting to take a look into somebody else’s kitchen and see what con- 


venient arrangements have been made for doing the work easily. 
farm kitchen in the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Nichols. 
been kept in mind in remodeling this kitchen. 


Here is a corner of a 
The needs of a large family have 
Plenty of surface was needed for preparing 


to serve meals to a number of people, so a long work-shelf was built, into which the sink 
was fitted. Splendid light at the sink and work-shelf is given in the daytime by the double 
window above and at night by the well placed electric light. 

Closets for dishes and food supplies are located on each side of the sink, while drawers 


and sopeennce are arranged for storing kitchen linen and utensils, 
to sit on, a sanitary gdrbage pail, and an inlaid linoleum floor covering, all help 


be use 


A stepladder that can 


to make this kitchen one of exceptional neatness and convenience. 


baking powder, % teaspoon soda, butter the 
size of a walnut. Bake 40 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. For a soft pudding leave out 
the egg; for a custard leave out the flour 
and the baking powder. 

Preserved Whole Persimmons.—Put a thin 
layer of sugar in the bottom of a jar, then a 


layer of whole ripe persimmons, then a layer 
of sugar and so on until the jar is full. The 
sugar will. soon dissolve and form a syrup. 
Press the upper fruits down under the syrup 
or add more syrup to the jar. Seal, store 
until used. The syrup may be drained off 
and the fruit served like dates, which they will 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2594—This attractive dress is appropriate 
for home, school, or street wear. 
Any material that stays in pleat well 
is good but especially pretty is a 
blue and white figured silk trimmed 
with a white silk collar and pleating 
of blue. If the pattern is used for a 
gingham dress only braid should be 
used for trimming instead of the 
pleating around the collar and down 
the front. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38,40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 3%-inch coritrasting 
and 2 yards of binding. 

2590—This charming little apron is pretty 
and useful over the dress on Sunday 











when one comes in from church, It 
is especially attractive made of flow- 
ered percale, cretonne, or printed In- 
dianhead and trimmed with a bright 
colored bias tape. The pattern comes 
in small, medium, and large sizes. 
The medium size requires 24 yards 
of 36-inch material with 5% yards of 
binding. 

2544—This side fastening neck line is popu- 
lar this season as is the flare skirt. 
The dress is simple in lines. Almost 
any soft material in silk, wool, or 
cotton is appropriate. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 6 yards of binding. 
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and killed by the playmate. 


resemble very much in both appearance 
flavor. 


Persimmon Fudge.—Two cups persim 
pulp, 2 cups sugar. Cook over a slow 
stirring occasionally until graining begin 
Add 1 teaspoon baking soda and stir 
the fire until quite stiff. Spread on butt 
platter or paraffine paper. 


Persimmon and Honey Brownies.—One- 
cup shortening, % cup honey, % tea 
soda, 1 egg, 1% cups flour, 4% teaspoon 
1 square melted chocolate, % cup pergi 
mon pulp, % cup chopped nuts. W, 
honey slightly but not hot. Add the sodg 
and then the shortening. Beat well. Add the EN 
well-beaten egg, the melted chocolate, the 
flour and salt sifted together, and last the 
persimmons and nuts cut and floured. Stir 7 
stiff; drop by soonfuls on well-greased ting” > 
and bake in a moderate oven. * Raisins 
be used instead of persimmon pulp if desired, — 
































| PAINT PRESERVES SCREENS | 


OW is the time to put the house afd ~ 
screens in good condition. Paint 
the wooden frames and the wire itself or 
next spring may find the screening rusted 
and the wood warped. Painting improves 
their appearance and makes them last in-- 
definitely. Screen paint is thin; it does) 
not fill the mesh. Pt 
A thin coat of white paint on the 
screens makes it difficult for outsiders to 
see through to the inside of porch or 
house. This is a good point to keep in 
mind if you live near the road. 


[ COLOR IN THE KITCHEN | 


“T’LL tell the world, it’s the greatest 
little sign of prosperity that I ki ow 
of!” said a wise man lately. 

“What is?” 

“The ‘wet paint’ sign.” 

Color is the magic transformer. 
kitchen that has acquired the hue @ 
smoke and grease—who wouldn’t be de) 
pressed working and living in such @ 
place? White makes an immaculate 
kitchen but why not go a step furthel 
and make it colorful and attractive? © 

Suppose the walls were cream and the 
woodwork pale yellow, the furniture old ~ 
blue with a yellow trim. Blue and white 9 
checked gingham curtains frame the wine 
dow. The sink is freshly enameled. The 
floor, too, has color for the linoleum has 
been painted a very deep shade of wise ~ 
taria. A pot of flowers is in one window)” | 
and several shiny and colored kitchen | 
utensils hang below the other. Isn’t work ~ | 
a good deal more pleasant in this room? © | 

Color’s in the kitchen; 

Color’s come to stay; é 
Color’s come to brighten up 

Its corners every way; 

Color’s in the kitchen— 

On each stool and chair, 

On the table, on the shelves, 

Color’s everywhere. 















































































Color’s in the kitchen— 

Color with its cheer. 

Chases gloom and bids it 

Never more appear! 

Reds and blues, and pinks and greens 
All their charm display; 

Color’s in the kitchen— 

Color’s come to stay! 





"OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


A JUDGEMENT of damages to the - 
amount of $23,000 was recently © 
given by Judge Sherman of the New — 
York Supreme Court against the seller 

of an air rifle and shot to a boy of 13 years." __ 
The seller had refused to refund on the ~ 
rifle when the mother of the boy semt ~ 
him back with it. She then hid the rifle; ~~ 
but the boy found it, and while practicimg — 

shooting in a neighboring cellar with 

playmate, a child of 7 years, was shot 
The father” 
of the little boy brought suit for da 
ages against the! seller of the rifle. ; 
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FRE 


APP SeIER! | 


Dnber 1, 1928 


Do you ever over-indulge at the ta- 
ble? Of course! Smoke too much? 
Sometimes! But the system can soon 
be made serene and sweet again with 
Phillips Milk, of Magnesia. 

Americans live well. We can’t al- 
ways avoid indiscretions. Who, indeed, 
would want to be so careful? But 
there is a simple precaution that will 
check all hyperacidity—Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia! 

Use the friendly aid of this perfect 
anti-acid whenever you even suspect 
acidosis. See how soon it will tran- 
quilize a sour stomach; or counteract 
the nicotine from excessive smoking; 
or end a bilious spell. Get the genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia that physi- 
cians employ in prescriptions and en- 
dorse for general use. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 











Ficaro Liquid Smoke, smokes, 
flavors and keeps meat—saves 
time and trouble. 

In just thirty minutes you 
can smoke, flavor and preserve 
five hundred pounds of the 
juiciest, most delicious ham 
and bacon you ever ate. Every 
ounce of the rich juices and 
flavorful fats that make ham 
and bacon delici is retained 
in meat smoked the Figaro 
way. Figaro not only smokes 
and flavors meat but absolutely 
Protects it from rancidness, 
mold and skippers. 

After your meat comes out 
of the “cure” regardless of 
the method used, apply Figaro 
Liquid Smoke with a brush. 
Nothing else is necessary. You 
know your meat will be sweet 
and juicy. You know it will 
keep. 





Figaro Liquid Smoke has 
been satisfying farmers for 
more than twenty years. 
Thousands upon thousands 
have discarded the old, long- 
drawn - out, uncertain smoke 
house method. 
| More than 3,000,000 bottles 
of Figaro Liquid Smoke have 

m used. Over a billion and 
2 half pounds of meat have 
been perfectly smoked the 
Figaro way. 


Bay from your dealer. If he 
can’t supply you, write to @s. 
COReseeseceseasasaannaansasussnseess 


Figaro Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Enclosed $1.50 for one jug Figaro. 























judge in finding for the plaintiff held 
that the sequence of causes ending in the 
child’s death was a proximate result of 
the seller’s illegal act, and one of the 
probable consequences .to prevent which 
the law forbidding the sale of dangerous 
weapons to minors had been enacted, 


| AND THEN SHE SAID— 


© CELLULOID doll was given two 

little girls and they were playing 

with it,” Mrs. Causey of Marlboro Coun- 

ty writes. “Pretending that dolly was 

cold they warmed her 

WARN CHILDREN toes at the fire. The 

ABOUT FIRE celluloid flared up, the 

flames caught the chil- 

dren’s clothes and both little girls died. 

Give children the non-breakable toys be- 

cause they love them, but have a screen 

in front of the fire and warn the chil- 
dren.” 
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*_ * * 


“Shrink wool before knitting by plac- 

ing it loosely in a steamer over a pot of 

boiling water,” says 

SHRINK WOOL Mrs. Lillie V. Gray 

BEFORE KNITTING of Tyler- County, 

Texas. “Let it stay 

fifteen minutes, spread it out to dry, and 

then wind for use. The garment will 
never shrink in rain or washing.” 

* * * 


“To darken eyebrows,” says Mrs. M. 
D. S. of Lexington County, Kentucky, 
“T use sage tea with a 
few drops of alcohol 
added. To make them 

thicker, I dip a tooth- 
pick in cocoanut oil once or twice a week 
and run it down the center line of each 
brow.” 


DARKEN THE 
EYEBROWS 


a 


“Put the heavier blade down when cut- 
ting cloth with scissors. It will save many 
accidents,” Mrs. L. C. 
Hunt of Alfalfa Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, remark- 
ed. And she added, 
“Then when scissors are sharp-pointed, 
stick the tips into a cork when not in 
use, especially if there are children 
around.” 


WHEN USING 
SCISSORS 


*- * * 


“Tongue twisters are good training,” 

remarked Miss Nancy. Smith of Isle af 

Wight County, Vir- 

TONGUE ginia. “They teach 

TWISTERS children to enunciate 

clearly while playing 

a game. Two good ones are: ‘Fat Philip 

Farmer fishes for fine finned fish,’ and, 

‘Timothy Tatters tells terrible truths to 
tall Tommie Traddlers.’ ” 
* * * 


A good story of courtesy is told by 
Mrs. Chamberlain of Texas: “A hum- 
ming bird met a but- 
terfly and being pleas- 
ed with the beauty of 
its person and the 
glory of its wings, made an of- 
fer of perpetual friendship. ‘I cannot 
think of it,’ was the reply, ‘as you once 
spurned me and called me a crawling 
dolt.’ ‘Impossible !’ exclaimed the humming 
bird. ‘‘I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiful creatures as 
you.’ ‘Perhaps you do now,’ said. the other 
‘but when you insulted me I was a cater- 
pillar, so let me give you a bit of advice: 
never insult the humble as they may some 
day become your superiors.’” 


GOOD 
ADVICE 





|_ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
Pane ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Never in the 50-year history of 
centrifugal cream separators has there 
been a machine equal to the De Laval. ‘ 
Each model has, in its day, been far ahead of all 
other machines in eae, Breage ease of 
operation and superior durability. e 


De Laval ‘*Golden Series®’ 


are the cro achievement of all. phage Deve the 
wonderful De val “‘floa bowl ch runs 
smoother and easier, elimina vibration, making 
it skim better and cleaner, run easier and last longer. 

You will get a richer, ¢moother cream with this new 
De Laval—and more of it, too. 

There are ds of these new De Lavals now 
in use, paying for themselves by giving their owners 
bigger cream checks or more butter money. There 
are thousands of separators in use today losing from 
$50 to $100 worth of butter-fat a year in the skim- 
milk. A new De Laval will stop such losses at once. 
In addition, the De Laval “Golden Series” have many 
other improvements and refinements, such as: 

—hbeautiful, durable gold and black finish 

—neat, trim 

er 
—turnable supply can; ly and 
convenient 
—oil window; shows atea ce the 
and condition of the oil 

—gears completely enclosed, 

“go ‘verknanstl and manu- 
“i a ts possible to 


SESSRERRESES SEES Eee eee 
= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6926 
@ NewYork, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, Jackson Bivd.,; 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Pi send without obli- 
eoee nod crtinnee om. {Tiler = 





o 


inspeeti it 

ion 

give such a machine. 

Geo sad try a Do Lave side by cite its 
parator. ot one perso 

hundred who does that will choose any other. 


De Lava 


F. 
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HEALTHFUL 


aes LESS THAN 
nourishing, body ¢ 
building foods are Fy 
the only kind that PER BAKING 
should ever be 
served—but to be 
sure of always get- 
ting such foods you 
must select onlythe 
best of baking ma- 
terials and use 
Calumet, the leav- 
ener of proven 
purity. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND fe 
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bator made. If you 
fearest warehouse and take an 
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Tells how to hatch, 


ecut we boeing half—give 24 hour serv- 
save you }4 to 44 on the finest Incu- 


Brooder home with you. 
‘ou at ¥. H. Smith h Storage Co. » 1319 W, ay ae ily: Pant City, 
lackucere Ware ; Centr house 
niv, —y Pillsbasn “Ayes. § St. erage Minn.; Keystone ¥ Ware fobe 


SMILLER'S. IDEAL” /ncubators37ise 


Hatches because of these exclusive features. California 
wood Case. Insulated with Celotex. Hot water Hesten Copper 
Tank. Automatic Label. 


Order from This Ad—We Will Ship from Warehouse Nearest You 


We guarantee every 
Today! Send money order or c 


Also Hatch Duck, Geese and Turkey Eggs 
Prices Slightly Higher on Pacific Coast. 
Give Voltage When Orderin; 


FREE Poultry 


feed and care for 


J. W. MILLER CO., Dept. 50, 
‘Tex.—Oakland, 


HALF 
factory to you. 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Our own 


you can drive to 
any “‘Ideal” Incubator or 


Storage Co.. 7th: alhoun St., Ft. Wo a tarcioburg. Pe Pt 
and un t. 
San Wesce tad Webster Sts. For Mail ‘Orders See Below. 


a. 
vy 


Regulator. Underwriters’ Egg Turning Trays. 


“Ideal” Incubator to satisfy and save you money. Order 
With every 400 and 600 cag Incubator we will giv 

500 —— Size Oi! Brooder RES. If you wank pe Ls om 
of these Incubators send price and we will include Brooder, 


Secesovece’s $11.50 OIL i — 
eeevcece bs Easy to te—No Wicks— UP 
ste ya ee 

ceececeerss 0. 1— 350to 500 32 i eee 

Ceocvcecece 41.75 No, 2— oon 1308 Chicks, 42 in. Canopy. ae 1 

No. 3—1 to 1200 Chicks, 52 in. Canopy... 8.95 
The Modern Mla Ara ead m= 
in Clean—W; 
g Electric. Sees eae 
oO. 22—— 150 Chicks, 22 in, Canopy....... . 
ie 32— 250 50 Chic 32 in. Canopy ..,.... +533 
Guide No. 42— 500 Chicks, 42 in. Canopy ....... 14.00 
No. 52—1000 Chicks, 52 in. Canopy .... 17.30 


MSovplets ling of “Ideal tacubators,  COAM Kvtomatic iced and Soubic drait segw 
= ore, Sostery Supplies and No. 1— 350 Chicks, 42 in. Canopy nope ewes $10.95 
—<<  - - & p— - SEE 
Address office nearest you. 


Rockford, Il. 
CaL 


Offices—Fort Werth, 




























NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 


Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known.” 
Write for Booklet and Price List to 

B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


(Successors to H. H. Summerour, the originator of Half & Half Cotton) 















home. 


greatly 
roved 


by 


‘Enterprise’”’ 


resses. 
The new 


hown ee t 
soamnge meat be 
ter. They nice 
been sogreatlyimproved 
that it pays to buyanew 
one, even though you 
have an older nnn Rf 

The new pattern steel 


knife revolves against . 
the perforated steel 


easily—no tearing or 
grinding. No loss of 
rich food juices. 
You can get just the 
size and style you want 
—$3.25 to $11.00. Get 
the genuine: look for 


ter SA Caras sae3es 


food at lower cost 
if you kill some of your 
hogs and make sausage, 
lard, hams and bacon at 
You can profit 
using the i im- 


eat-and-Food Chop- 
rs and Combination 


**Enter- 
eel Meat Choppers 


plate, cutting fast and- (shown at ri 



















Box 15 | NORCRO§S, GEORGIA 
YOUR OWN HOGS ARE — 
OU will have better 


clean, quickly pays for the 
machine. The same pressing 
—— makes it dhe best 
ruit press, 

Perforated cylinder comes 
with machine for pressing 
lard. Patent spout, used for 
stuffing) sausage, prevents 
spoilage through air entering 
with meat. 


Priced from $11.50 to 
$13.75, according to size. 


“‘Enterprise’”’ on the 


chopper. 
You also will want an 













Any good deal er can 
**Enterprise’ > Press supply “Enter rise’’ 
ht) — a Choppers and resses, 


Lard Be sure you 
see the name 
on the ma- 
chine, 


Sausage Stuffer, ; 
and Fruit Press, all in 
one. All metal—always 
sanitary. 

Enormous pressure from 
compound ge ge ars gives tons of 

pressure. The extra lard you 
one by leaving the cracklings 
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r YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


A few:can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them— 

Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
Your uncle’s view is not to be all 
opinion. Sometimes it may be the pag- 


eantry of the seasonsas he sees it from his 
living room win- 














( > dow; again it may 
UNCLE P. F. be a look at folks 
GETS SOME and things through 

the eyes of oth- 
NEW ers, and through 
CLOTHES books, the 


thoughts of great 
men and women 
of other times; it will quite often be an 
outlook which he gathers from you your- 
selves. 

Did you ever hear your father say in 
the late fall of the year that a cockle bur 
could: come up one morning and make 
seed before the day was over? There’s 
a lot of truth in it. While attending the 
Second. National 4-H Club Camp at 
Washington last June we visited Arling- 
ton Farms, experimental grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture, and there 
saw late-fall. blooming plants made to 
bloom earlier in the season by cutting off 
part of the normal amount of sunlight. 
Restriction of light on midsummer- 
blooming plants sometimes prevents 
blooming altogether—but the use of elec- 
tric lights in the fall to lengthen the day 
of these same plants will bring on bloom- 
ing. By the same method of normal and 
restricted light one part of a plant may 
be made to bloom while another does not. 
See how much you can learn about the 
effect of light and temperature on the 
plants in your own community. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
The Wise Boy.—“It’s all right to be a small 
potato if you’re on a growing vine.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—For the book lover, 

no Christmas present is more appreciated than 

a good book. Among the leading publishers 

who will be glad to send you free catalogs of 

boys’ and girls’ books are these:— 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New 

York, 

Little, Brown & Co., 

Mass. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., New York 

City. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 

City. 
Doubleday, 

N. Y. 


Ww 








34 Beacon St., Boston, 


New York 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 


1 Ask You.—When does a pine shed its 
leaves? 


The Farm Dictionary.—Hens “sit” and we 
“set” hens. 


Yours until next week, 


Untkh¢F- 


| WIN TRIP TO CHICAGO 











F acois ey will be represented at the 
seventh annual national gathering of 
club boys and girls in Chicago during 
the International Live Stock Show, De- 
cember 1-8, by three boys and three girls. 
The boys who wilf make the trip 
are John Brooks, Marion County; Collis 
Williams, Bullock County, and Alfred 
Montz, Hale County. The girls are 
Pauline Lynch, Clay County; Alvis Law- 
son, Perry County, and Thelma Shep- 
herd, Tallapoosa County. 

Young Brooks won the Illinois Central 
trip; Williams was high with his corn 
exhibit at the Montgomery Fair; and 
Montz was high with his cotton exhibit 
at the Montgomery Fair. 





Miss Lynch won first place and Miss 
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arship a $100, the selection tle made” 
at the state short course for club girgu 
in Auburn last June. P. O. DAVIS, 


i i 
'4-H CLUB WINNERS AT MONT- “ta 
| GOMERY FAIR es 
L $e ee 
q{VOUR- H club boys and girls made q 
, aed showing at the Montgomery fair 7 
this year. Tallapoosa, Autauga, Lee 
Pike, Coosa, Clay, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, 
Talladega, Perty, Bullock, Elmore, ang ~ 
Macon County club girls had fancy hang” 
work and canned goods at the*fair. Pick. te 
ens Jersey Calf Club boys and girly 
placed their calves on exhibition. ba. 
Dale County club exhibits were well | 
displayed. At one end of the booth was ~ 
a list of the 10 highest cotton yields made 

















































by club boys of the county this year. It 
read :— 
Roscoe Hardy ............. 1,561 pounds y 
Robin Wright Benton .... 1,424 pounds ? 
Eugene Robinette ........ 1,395 pounds : 







By Ma, GOO Aedes sGiccatces 1,376 pounds 
Julian Edwards ........... 1,373 pounds 
Odis Adkins ...... - 1,333 pounds 


Louie Adkins .... 
James Harrison 
Lois Comer 


sti 1,333 pounds <4 
. 1,260 pounds’ « 
- 1,209 pounds 
KGesavactass 1,150 pounds 
At the other end of the same booth 
was a list of the six highest corm 
yields :— 
Porter Smith ....cccdsececesss 58 bushels 
Rogers Dansby 57 bushels 
Terriel Peacock 52 bushels 
Tulyer Wallace 50 bushels 
Smithie Bonner 45 bushels 
Lewis Searcy 40 bushels 


Dale County has 1,190 boys of club ~ 
age. Six hundred sixty-five, or over 50 


per cent of them enrolled in club work 
this year. L. O. BRACKEEN, 


FIVE OF THE BEST RIDDLES 
I EVER HEARD | 


HERE can happiness always be found? 
2. Why is a mai down in the hold 
of a boat like a chick in an egg? 


3. What is the difference between an old 
dime and a new penny? 


4. What stands and goes at the same time? 
5. Why does a cook never make a square 


pudding? 
ANSWERS 


se veeeee 


ce A ae, | 


it 


Core eewewseee 


Cette e ewer eeene 
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* ed 


1. In the dictionary. 4 
2. Because he couldn’t’ get out if it wasn’t 9) 
for the hatch, 2 


3. Nine cents, 


4. A clock. 4 
5. Because she wants it to go round. 


HERSCHEL WEAVER. 
Haralson County, Ga. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Peiiers Sadia 
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“Mamma was away when the truck 
came by to get packages for the new 
preacher, but I sent him a sack of seven 
kittens we didn’t want.” ' 

“We wasn’t goin’ to let Flap-ears I 
our lodge, but he done my piano pre 
hile J ined my shottae 
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Fastest, Cheapest Way 
a. Clear Land 


= *10s— 
the job. Ha 


. single, double, triple and | quadruple 
juick cable, and 


Hercules is most complete, 
gp te-the-aninute stump oy ager tfit made. rite 
for prices and ca 

1928 introductory aa 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
813 29th St. 
Centerville, lowa 
























For Highest Yields 


Plant 
PIEDMONT 
Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 
Big Boll 





Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Don’t be misled by numerous 
concerns offering so-called pure seed at 
reduced prices. Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll won the national 
i for largest authentic yield (30 
ales on 10 acres). Earliest big boll cot- 
} ton, easily picked. One inch and better 
staple, 40 per cent lint. Make sure of 
your supply of pure seed by writing 
today for prices and literature. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 


J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. 
Commerce, Georgia 
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can make little 
pies drive out t 
less 
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big—big ‘at—save 
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‘ADAY PROFIT 


Mabe $50 to $100 a week taking orders 

for Jiffy Glass Cleaner, an amazing new 

Preparation that =— A indows, mir- 

rors, show cases, without water, 

soap, or chamois. No’ ‘capital or train- 
urnish e 


ing 
No competition a stores. Bauman cleared 
. Don’t miss this chance. ‘al 
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a COTTON FARMING IN EGYPT | 


(Continued from page 10) 
struction started again. The final full 
cost was about $50,000,000 which includes 
canalization. If someone were to dig 
three canals from New York to San 
Francisco the total length would about 
equal the mileage of the canals and field 
channels on the Gezira scheme, or’ 9,386 
miles. 


The government took 40 years’ lease 
from the registered owners of all land 
within the scheme at an annual rental of 
about 50 cents per acre. The land is 
then re-allotted.to the actual owners who 
are cultivating tenants on the plots of 30 
acres each, as near their original hold- 
ings as possible. The theory is that no 
man can handle more than one 30-acre 
unit. If he originally held 90 acres he 
may nominate his sons or relations as 
tenants on the other two units. So. far, 
of the 8,000 tenancies of 30 acres each, 





A COTTON FARM IN THE GEZIRA 


about 5,000 have been taken by owners 
themselves and the remaining 3,000 by 
people already resident in the area. 

It is a good proposition for the tenant- 

owner. He gets 50 cents per acre rent 
and is entitled to farm 30 acres as near 
as possible to his original land. On each 
30 acres he may grow ten acres of cotton 
and 20 acres of green crops for cattle or 
grain for his own consumption. Instead 
of relying on the precarious rains he gets 
regular water for which he pays only as 
much as if he lived along the Nile bank 
and were getting it from an ox-drawn 
water wheel. He has the best cotton seed 
distributed to him, he gets cash advances 
at low interest, and he gets plowing ma- 
chinery to plow his land. He gets expert 
supervision in his cultivating and his 
marketing. In fact, he gets so much 
that he is buying fine automobiles and 
living on a scale a thousand times higher 
than his ancestors have ever lived before 
him. 
The soil of the Gezira is a stiff loam 
containing over 50 per cent of clay. It 
rapidly becomes impervious to water so 
that no seepage occurs through the canal 
banks. The-land is cultivated by machin- 
ery well ahead of planting time. This is 
done by the syndicate with cable plows 
drawn back and forth between two trac- 
tors, one at either end of the field. The 
seed is a long staple Egyptian cotton ex- 
clusively and is dibbled in at the rate of 
about 20 pounds per acre. The rows are 
about 36 inches apart and the plants at 
20-inch intervals. The seed is planted on 
the tops of the ridges. When picking is 
finished all cotton stalks are cut down 
and burned as a precaution against pests. 
The yield is about 300 pounds of long 
staple lint cotton per acre. This makes 
an addition to the world cotton production 
of some 30 million pounds of Egyptian 
cotton annually, and the development of 
the Gezira has only begun. What effect 
this and similar, and even larger, irriga- 
tion projects farther down the Nile may 
have on our own cotton surplus produc- 
tion remains to be seen. At any rate it 
is well worth watching. 


ea: 


é tere sun warms the air just as a fire 
might, causing it to rise. The wind 
then blows toward the place where the 








RAW FURS) 


The-Charles William Stores inc. 


New York’s Foremost Mail Order House 
Vi A New FREE Service 


We will sell your raw furs in New \ 
York, America’s largest market. Bj _ 
We guarantee not only honest 


By oy. and prompt payment, but 
so to obtain for you est market 


prices. 
This serviceis absolutely free. We believe 
it will meet a long recognized need for a i 
quick, reliable sales outlet for your raw furs. 
For full details and shippingi instructions “na ag? 
for our free “Outdoor Man’s Bargain Boo! 
For your protection, we have pre 
free shipping tags. All fur shipments must bear 
these tags. 
Fill out coupon below for a supply of tags and mail it today. 














































The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
20 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me at once a supply of free shipping tags for raw furs. 
Name 


Address 


! Charles William Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tune in on our Radio “T; ’ Hour,” Station WGY, Scheneciady; every 
Thursday evening from 6:30 to 7:00; Eastern Standard Time. 


1929 Model Radio $5.95 


Our New improved 1929 Model One-Dial Cab- 
inet Radio sells for only $5.95. This wonderful 
set works without tubes, batteries or electric- 
ity. Calls for no upkeep expense. rite us 
for long lists of stations heard by customers, 
also free copy of our new booklet, “The Radio 
Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 


Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kan. 






























every ween 13 WEEKS 
tia Man IS CENTS 














Photograph of Peters Shot String in flight. 


The Thrill 
of Split Seconds! 


Tense moments! Your skill against the cun- 
ning of the game! A hit or a miss? The frac- 
tion of a second tells the tale. 


Use Peters Shells and make it a true test 
of skill and not of luck. They are sure-fire, 
uniform, accurate. They fly fast and hit 
hard. 


Peters experts have split the second into a 
million parts to photograph the shot strings 
in flight. They know ammunition perform- 
ance as it has never been known before. 
They put their knowledge into the shells 
you shoot. 


Ask your dealer or write for 

the free book, ‘‘What Hap- 
pens After the Shell is 
Fired?” illustrated with 
split-second photographs. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York Dept. L-3s, Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 
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He Sold 9312545 
in Just Spare [ime 


leghan + Co., P. 

= sold $3,125. we 

worth of Stark Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 


Tr Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 


Men andWomen Doing 


vious experience not needed, 


in B — 


of So 
‘ome Grounds. Write! for §) 


their H. 
ese Send veh 


_ at LOUISIANA, MO., 112 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use lt TOD, AY 


Name 
P:0. 
St. orR.F.D..-.. See eeeesewecnae -State......0« 











Well,Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
heal , pleasant, profitable—pre- 


cause this new book makes the sales 
ase pod weekly big extra 
iis ash Bonuses, too. Sales 
ing Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
this ao yan —_ 
ju - 


Box S.W. 342 
STARK BRO'S NURSERIES 
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RUIT trees must be pruned each 
year if best results are to be had. A 


a heavy pruning every other year. There 
is no better month 
for the work than 
December. Sharp 
tools should be used 
in order that the 
wood may be cut 
smoothly and not 
bruised. In cutting 
off branches, cut 
them smooth with 
the trunk of the tree 
or the other branch 
from which they come. In heading back, 
cut off just above a bud. Of course, cut 
out any branch that is broken, diseased, 
injured, or which is inferior for any 
reason. Burn all these pruned branches. 
Time to Spray.—The San Jose scale 
is a serious enemy of all fruit trees. The 
tiny insect lives under a scale, and to 
kill it with a spray material a mixture 
must be used that is strong enough to 
burn the leaves or injure the tree when 
it is in growth. For this reason, the scale 
must be fought in winter time when the 
trees are dormant. For this work, use 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution or lu- 
bricating oil emulsion. The oil is better 
for scale control than lime-sulphur. It 
is also some cheaper and far less dis- 
agreeable to apply. Use a 3 per cent 
solution. . 
Usually Best to Buy Spray Mixture. 
—Unless one is especially equipped to 
make spray mixtures, it is best to buy 





L, A. NIVEN 








Send No Money 


A Corona Typewriter 
for Christmas 


The “WRITE” Christmas gift! Every one 
most thinks of giving a useful gift po | what 
could be more useful than a typewriter? Used 
by every member of the family in writing letters, 
ordering goods, quoting prices on stock, seeds or 
plants. And you can make a carbon copy of 
every thing you write, which is most important. 
We have Corona typewriters in six different col- 
ors. handy carrying case is included whith 
serves as a protection from dust when not in use. 
For those interested we will sell a Corona on 
easy terms. Machines will be sent on approval. 
Descriptive liter- 
ature, including 
prices and details 





concerning our 
easy terms gladly 
sent you on re- 
quest. Write us 
TODAY. 


LH grein Company 
noe Fif 


Avenue oy 




















them already prepared. Where only 
small quantities are needed, it will cost 
more to get ready to make them than it 
will to buy the quantity desired. Except 
where one is spraying on a large scale 
and where special provisions have been 
made for the proper mixing of these 
materials, better by all odds, depend on 
buying the commercially prepared solu- 
tions. They may be had from seed 
houses, spray material houses, etc. 

Plow Under Trash.—If a cover crop 
wasn’t sowed in the orchard and there 
are weeds, grass, and other trash. present, 
run over with a disk harrow and plow 
it under shallow. By so doing, this ma- 
erial will rot by spring and add some 
plant food to the soil and considerable 
organic matter. Then, too, weeds, grass, 
and trash in the orchard during winter 
constitute a fire hazard, and a fire in an 
orchard can.do a whole lot of damage in 
a very few minutes. 








Time for Setting Fruit Trees Here.— 
December is one of the best months in 





All Rubber peote 





when ee are delivered to you a 
FREE son om sousest. Weise for mf 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER PANY 








com 
Dept. D een LOUISVILLE, KY. 


the year for setting fruit trees. They 
may be set, of course, any time between 
late fall and early spring, but horticul- 
tural authorities in the South are gener- 
ally agreed that December is one of the 
best months for setting them. By put- 
ting them out early, the trees become 
established and root development starts 
before spring, and the result is that the 
trees are in better position to produce 
good growth in spring than if they were 
set later. Those who are not sure in 
their own mind as to the varieties they 
wish to plant should consult their county 
agent, their nurseryman, or The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Medium Size Trees Best.— When 
buying fruit trees, many folks seem to 
think that the larger ones are the more 
desirable. There may be exceptional 
cases where this is true, but on the aver- 
age the medium sized ones are much to 
be preferred to the larger ones. In order 
to get the proper shape, they must be 
headed back, and this can be done with 
less shock to the tree when it is medium 
small than when it is large. I would 
rather have a peach tree two to three feet 


. igh than one wise, I, 
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light pruning annually is far better than. 


Important Orchard Jobs 


These Should Be Looked After During December 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


would rather have an apple tree two to 
four feet high than one five to seven feet. 

Don’t Overlook Small Fruits.—Too 
few of our folks make use of cultivated 
blackberries and dewberries. Every home 
orchard or garden should have a few of 
these. The wild berries are becoming 
more and more scarce and then, too, they 
are not nearly so good as the cultivated 
ones. Let’s put out a few of them. The 
Young dewberry is especially good. Then 
the Van Fleet raspberry, while not alto- 
gether as good quality as some of the 
varieties grown in the North, is the only 
raspberry that will do well in the Middle 
and Lower South. 

Prune Scuppernongs This Month.— 
Scuppernong and other varieties of the 
muscadine type of grape should be prun- 
ed this month. To prune them after 
Christmas will likely result in a sufficient 
amount of bleeding to injure the vines. 
With the bunch grape, the pruning may 
be done now or any time before growth 
starts in the spring, as there is no danger 
of these bleeding like the muscadine type. 
In order to get the work out of the way 
and to be sure that it is done, the bunch 
grape may just as well be prurtied now as 
later. 

Spray Grapevines This Winter.— 
Especially where the rot damaged the 
grapes last season, should a winter spray 
be applied. After pruning the grapes, 
pile up and burn the portions cut off. 


_ Rake up all grape leaves, broken pieces 


of vines, tendrils, etc., from the ground 
and burn them. Then apply the winter 
spray, in order to kill the rot spores that 
are hanging around on the vines, posts, 
wires, etc. Wet every portion of the 
vine that is left, as well as the post, 
wires, or anything else around the grape- 
vines. Use either concentrated lime-sul- 
phur or Bordeaux mixture. 

Manure Fruit Trees This Winter.— 
Where stable manure is available, “no 
better treatment could be given fruit 
trees, grapevines, berry bushes, etc., than 
to give them a liberal broadcast applica- 
tion of it this month. It isn’t necessary 
to cover the manure. It may be left on 
top of the ground as a mulch. When 
applying, do not put it up close to ‘the 
stems or trunks, but out under the spread 
of the branches and several feet beyond. 
Where the fruit trees have reached the 
bearing age, a good plan is to scatter the 
manure all over the space between the 
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FINISHING 


VELOX Quality Prints 
4c, 5c and 6c each 


FREE —send one nega- | : 


tive for sample of our New 
Velox Finish. : 


“LOLLARS” 
Box 2622 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Send for descriptive booklet. Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
Dept. 4212, Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Hams Can’t Spoil 


Get ahead of warm wesenee, Put the salt 
right to the bone with 
Turley Meat Salter 
That keeps a=. Note how in ee 
sands in use. 
bony Never fails. Onnae ae de- s 
lighted. Must satisfy you or you 7 
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Fe yrds «Bs has i 
relieving and 
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as permitting rest. 
ful eee Letitsh 
vapors end the terrors | 
of your attacks an ving comfort to you, E 
Sold by oe 
your as 
druggist > 
83 
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get your money back. 
T. J. TURLEY CO., Ine, 
Bex 50 Owonshore, Ky. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ( 
Chicks, Pullets, ord 


bm famous” Riverside chicks now for broilers 














rows and under the spread of the ng layers. Write s fee new illustrated price 
branches. a, cin pais, on E.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Team. 
By R. QUILLEN—Geprright, 1928, by ee ae 
erence. National Bank this elty 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ry. 





“If a man sets still when the telephone 
rings, it ain’t because he’s indifferent. He 
just hates to move if it ain’t for him, an’ 
he knows his wife’s curiasity won't let 
her set still.” 


“The idea of that Jones boy tryin’ to 
tell me where to park. Policeman or no 
policeman, he’s the same boy that used to 





bust my window lights.” 














From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading pret 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; Lomas Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, 


DRUMM'S SCYEREIGN STRAINS — 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leg’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ _— a 
Fishel Wyandottes. legue free. 

HATTIESBURG, eros 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, 
PUREBRED POULTRY i 
White Leghorn Eggs, Etc. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring 

















it 
bred. 29 ren a 
gs cont hipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- — 


egg 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, ds, mlehs 
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Six Cents a Word — 


Is the cost for a classified |ad in the Geor- 

ia-Alabama edition which reaches 1 
Gonare.t in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida + 
each week. Farmers read these ads 
order direct. It pays to advertise in 
Progressive Farmer, 
i 
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a It Pays to Be Selfish 
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ber 1, 1928 


tre selfish—and that’s why Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Disk 
and Plows are known as the best money can buy. 
make them that way because we have a. selfish 
motive—to get you to buy again when you need another 
harrow. And we succeed. 
For example, Mr. William T. Snyder, Box 57, Burns, 
; “Twelve years ago I bought a one-horse 
‘Gutaway’ Harrow and there never was a better one. 
Now 1 want a double ‘Cutaway’ for a Fordson.”’ 
qnen there's Mr. A. B. Tice, Spring Glen, New York, 
who says: “I have had a Clark ‘Cutaway’ le Action 
, a ‘Cutaway’ California Orchard , anda 
way’ Corn @ Cotton Harrow and I’ve been en- 
satisfied with their work. I want te buy another 
X4 double actian Clark ‘Cutaway’.’’ 
Mr. David E. Burndage, Wallkill, New York, writes us 
for a double action harrow, saying that he has had one 
of our Single Actions for years and it’s still doing good 


We could go on and tell you about dozens of other farm- 
em—many of them Southern Farmers—but we haven't 


here. 
t's why we'd like to send you the complete Clark 
“Cutaway” Catalog and a worthwhile book, ““Th il 
and Its Tillage. 


The coupon brings them FREE. 





Single Action Harrow fitted 
with cutout or solid disks of 
cutlery steel, heat treated 
and forged sharp for better 
work and longer wear. Re- 
versible gangs. Light draft. 
carry weight of machine. Made with extension 
heads for orchard work. Mail coupon for FREE cata- 
log and book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 











The C ay Harrow C 5 
§74 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your catalog and book, ‘The 
Soll and Its Tillage.’’ 









in your own 
would get. All 
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sty! Corrugated. Shingles and 
It Freight paid. Easy to nail 

on. Write ‘4 Samples and freight 

paid prices. LES. 

Savannah Fence Roofing Ce. 

Dept. P-2, Savannah, 
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ha 
Make Money! ¥°<! e. Saw 

men. Ottawa 7 
PSR ey ae 


: or nearest 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1841 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 











Saves costly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
—brings thin land to top-market value. 


Does work easily, quickly. H A - 
Seoes —- Ditchan = & y. Horses eu. Ter 








BOSTROM IMPROVED 


is 7 in 
Spe ee 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, {RRIGATING 








BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 
TO FARMERS 


HERE are so mary things more or 

less of a business character that are 
of interest to farmers, particularly those 
who try to keep up, that we have decided 
to set aside a bit of space where we can 
call attention briefly to those that come to 
our attention. And what we will have to 
say will be little more than a notice but 
for those who want more information it 
will be available upon receipt of request 
by postcard or letter. 

* * * 


Radio fans have a selfish but practicai 
interest in the efforts of the Federal Radio 
Commission to clear up the air and help 
make reception easier and more _satisfac- 
tory. But there seem to be some dis- 
tinct disappointments coming out of the 
unscrambling process. For instance there 
are the two popular radio stations WSAI 
and WLW at Cincinnati. These two sta- 
tions have been very much enjoyed over a 
large part of the South. We understand 
a recent ruling of the commission puts 
these two on the same wave length. Nat- 
urally this will force a division of time 
or else will result in the closing of one 
of these stations. In either event it will 
no longer be possible to switch from one 
of these stations to the other for a choice 
of program. 





* * * 


While we are on the radio question one 
of the most distressing bits of news is the 
report that the Federal Commission has 
ruled to limit the broadcaSting of the Na- 
tional programs to only one hour each 
night. As a rule the best artists of 
America are to be heard only on these 
programs. To limit them serves to limit 
the opportunity of radio listeners 
everywhere to hear the finest talent and 
opens up the air for what in many in- 
stances are very inferior programs. Com- 
paratively few stations are able to sup- 
ply really first class programs for several 
hours each night, and night after night. 

** * 


Another manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment has fallen by the wayside. This 
time it’s the Empire Cream Separa- 
tor Sales Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, which recently went into volun- 
tary bankruptcy. This separator company 
with the “Empire” name must not be con- 
fused with the milking machine company 
bearing that name. The latter, the Em- 
pire Milking Machine Company, Inc., of 
Rochester, New York, is a going concern, 
in no wise connected, so far as we know, 
with the separator concern that failed. 

* * * 


The McCormick Deering Gas Engine 
Handbook came to my desk only yesterday. 
I have enjoyed looking through it, read- 
ing parts of it, and I found particular 
pleasure in ‘studying the illustrations. 
These latter are so remarkably simple 
that even a novice, such as I, had no dif- 
ficult in understanding them. While this 
handbook treats principally of the princi- 
ples of operation of gas engines, it is only 
natural that it should also have something 
to say about the engines for sale by its 
publishers. It is assumed that this hand- 
book can be secured upon application to 
the International Harvester Company 
Chicago, or-their dealers. 

*“* * 


I find there are a lot of things I should 
like to mention here but space this week 
will not permit. I will try this idea again 
next week and if it seems to appeal to 
many of our readers I shall try to keep 
it up through the winter as often as there 
seems to be material sufficient to justi- 
fy it. W. C. LASSETTER, 


Managing Editor. 
eas 


IGHTY-ONE million acres of land 
in this country, fit only to grow 
trees, is tying idle. These acres are 
worthless now. They should be put to 





work. . 


Cash Crop Every Three Months 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
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A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY STARTS YOU 














land. 


START TODAY ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


raise CHINCHILLAS ror us 


UNDER OUR BUY-BACK CONTRACT 
pm Your Success Is 
nchillas breed every three months and av 
. oe RF not a aeons business. niles bnece 
ell every month in the year. 
LOCA ION—The city, town or country, a lot or a farm— 
it makes no difference as to the size of your piece of 









Chinchillas breed 













Every man, 
for us. 


our contract. 


independence. Your own 


it.” 


100,000 of These Pelts Wanted Every Month 


woman, boy and 
good money can do so Ad CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


OUR § 
MOUNTAIN BRED, THAT CAN ‘ 
UY BACK ail you can raise for $4.00 each under 


DON'T WAIT—Let us Rave you on, the road po, Staamotal 
oss W an assured marke 
We stand behind you with a buy-back contract. - 

WRITE TO 
For our big free illustrated book 
b It covers every phase of Chinchilla Fur Farming. 


WESTERN FUR FARMS, Inc. 
Dept. 6, 2452 15th St., Denver, Colo. 





girl who wants to earn 






FINEST, REGISTERED, 
BE OBTAINED 








~T, 





The Chinchilla Rab- 






























All Glen Saint Mary 
oses are grafted or 
budded plants which 
are best for southern 
conditions, A list of 
varieties, with in- 
structions for plant- 
ing and caring for 
Roses, is contained in 
the new edition of 


io Southern 

» Planting Facts 
Rose-growers, gardeners, and 
fruit growers. Completely revised and 
enlarged, containing departments of shade 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, and fruits. Copy 
will be mailed on receipt of your name 
and address. —write todoy for it. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 











20.29 The South's La: Nurseries 
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REMEMBER! te o"S 


in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
your goods in due time, write us within 3 
days on date of your order and we will 
guarantee that you will get a satisfactory 
deal. All our ads are guaranteed reliable. 
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THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR 18 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If raise Peas or Beans 
yeu need a Huller, and if 
true 





use. What 
could be said of any - 
They are made in 
ten and styles, 10 to 
per hour. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT 6 MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Chattancoga, Tenn. 





The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 


glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


Young stock 


can be had from most any breeder. 
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a 
Unele Hi says— 


“I save myself a lot of trouble by al- 
“36 ways looking for this trade mark 
when I buy my plows and repairs. 
It’s a mark of genuine quality.” 
Bosy Grants Cees cut, bat Poe 
pombe flawless, the part is thrown into 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


fitted to an 


plate and un- 
the ee is perfect, the 


Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 
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al 


Alabama, 


and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Ads® 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


The Progressive Fa 
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5 i eels | Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
4 AY Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
+ aan State plainty Kent -Tennesse 47,500 Ky., Middle and EB. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
= orite oe you ea Valley. heey | at la. Png emg - a wed 6.58 per inch 
; 7 use. = Texas ..........-+ ’ cas a) a . a wor per inch 
oy apt 120,000 N. 8. C., and Vi ° 8c a word 8.50 inch e 
As ome pers pono cewang rh % All five editions. . 487,500 Whole South ........... 2Te a word 27-50 per inch = nappa {hing ner ADS 
ur t remittance two wee our a Be! t 
in advance of publication date. Additional fi D t, The P F Bi “ea Sheathee Gnd enealite. FY ue 
come rave. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Departmen e rogressive armer, Birmingham, Ala. fash in tabie. 
a a PLP ?ee ~ A we we 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS NURSERY STOCK cet Sanamaber- Cleveland high erade cotton, seed ed, SLs ni 
Cabbage and Collards, 75c per 1,000; 5,000 Shrubbery, Roses, Bulbs. Write for catalogue. Ia- Ww, 5° gi 85 per bushel. 5 A land oy * 
a amaeah or more, 65¢. ’ Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. Georgia. 2 wiand Seed Co., Atheng, 





BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD IN 1929 


Call or write for a copy of our inter- 
esting booklet describing our attractive 
farms of 40 acres and up on the Mar- 
bury Plateau in Autauga County, the 
home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. Many 
with homes already built are being of- 
fered at very reasonable prices and on 
easy terms. 
Progressive Alabama farmers have al- 
ready bought more than $25,000 worth of 
these farms. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
ARKANSAS 


I magored farms and timber lands for sale or trade. 
John B . Mathews, Sheridan, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus nye California.—Where farmers are 
ing year round. Land priced 
Write tree book] 














Dept. 26, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
0, 





FLORIDA BAe eS ce 


Prosperity is found in the newest “settlements s in 
Siexics, Mississippi and good occasions in Northwest 
FPilorida.. Fine climate, fertile land, excellent markets. 
Fen Hintze, Information Office, De Funiak Springs, 


GEORGIA 


If interested in dairying, stock raising, poultry, truck, 
fruit or general farming, we have the location just to fit. 
Cheap la a yd es ation, Market, good 
roads, churches and schools. Write for full particulars. 
T. B. Ragan, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


PLANTS 


Peach and Apel soot, $5 per i 2 and e he 
oe i, Tennessee Nursery 
208, ‘enn. 
"CABHAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Early Jersey frostptoof Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 
thousand f.o.b, 8. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collard aoe Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 
50c; 1,000, 95c. bxcha _ Valdosta, SARS 


Plants.—Cabbage i: Collard: $1, 1 B 



































1, =. Bermuda 
— plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 





Leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
$1, Sern cash or c.o.d, Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, 





Collards, 
Valdosta, 


Cabbage, 


0.d. —"Plants, 9 Promises.’ 
; einen Co., 


Onions 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 


* Georgia. 


STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; mailed 
postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 
1,000, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


Start your garden now. Send 63e stamps for package 
our Extra Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants, we 
L. 











paid. Quantity and quality guaranteed. J. Wil- 
liams, Tifton, Ga. 

Send No oe fine Cabbage, Onion or Col- 
lard Diente a c.o.d, mail or express: 500, 65c; 
,000, $1; 5 $4.50. Write or wire. Quality Plant 
Farms, Tifton, * oe. 





C.o.d. Plants.—Cabbage, all varieties, Bermuda On- 
ion plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. 
Fine plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage a 3 pondies varieties. Large, 
open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000. Bermuda 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1. Absolutely prompt ship- 








ment. Quitman Potato Co. , Quitman, Ga. 
Millions Wakefields and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
rez" 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c per 


First class plants, full count and prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, Onion. plants, Collard plants; all 
leading varieties. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. First class plants 
Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 





shipped promptly. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Peach, Apple Trees, $45-$65 thousand. 





Grape $40. 





Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton: a 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: 


Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed ( 








Riverdale Nursery Company, Riverdale, Ga. vonia, Ga. ‘ 
Plant Pecan Trees.—Several thousand fine trees at B. L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience ma 

half price. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, vinces me this is the greatest money union’ bg 

Georgia. in the world. Write for booklet and prices, B, 
Write for new beautiful catalogue of Evergreens, ons, Ese, iss. - 


Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, 


Alabama, 


Selling out 15,000 choice Pecan Trees; 40% discount. 
Special price: 75 cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write W. C. 
Jones, Cairo, Ga. 

Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 














Diversification Pays.—Do it with Pecan trees. You 
can learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees , anon Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices eh: Salesmen wanted. Con- 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, , Ga. 





Place your order early and get the choice, healthy 
trees with plenty of roots. Writefor price list today. 
H. Simmons, 17 N. Ocean St., Jacksonville, Morida. 

Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
mented. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 

rkansas. 








Extra Early Jersey, Charleston and Copenhagen frost- 


proof Cabbage, postpaid: 300, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express collect, any quantity: 1,000, $1. Large 
well _— plants, Southern Plant Company, Tifton, 
Jeorgia 


Frostproof Cabbage plants now ready. Large nice Early 








Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Copen- 
hagen; postpaid: 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express: 75¢ thousand; 10,000, $7. &. A. Godwin, 
Lenox, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. Tq epecial 

prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70c; 10 
$6.50; 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments. 

ood Plants or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- 





pany, Waycross, Ga. 

200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3.50; 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Collards, 


$1. Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale 


Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage i Collard plants and Onion 
plants now ready. Il leading varieties. Parcel post 
postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, - By express, $1 per 

Write us for prices on large quantities. 
Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga, 


* Millions of nice frostproof Cabbage and Onions. 
Order from nearest point for fresher plants and quick- 
er service. Postpaid: 200, 45c; 500, 85c; 1, 1.50. 
Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, ‘Thomasville Plant 
Co.  T Thomasville, Ga. , and Lucedale, Miss. 


~ Millions Cabbage Plants Ready. —Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75¢ 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have » ad banker 
fook us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 




















Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 
gain. .” 5c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 





ee Onion.—Leading varieties: $1, 1,000; 5,000 
¢ — 65c. Now ready. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 
eorgia 


Send no money; d.; frostproof Cabbage —— 
ready. 500, 5c; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., 
ae Ga. - 


C.o This frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
set "$1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 

Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants: 250, 50c; 

;_ 1,000, $1.25; postage paid. Write R. 
Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Frost mee _ Cabbage; from reliable seed. 1,000, 
5,000, 10, ‘$6.25. Leading varieties. 3S 
Pedrick, ‘Quitman, Ga, 


Cabbage plants: 25¢, 100; $1, 500; $1.75, 
repaid. $1, 1,000 collect. Prompt shipment. 
Plant t €o., Irvington, A. 


“Large size Early ly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
100, 25c; 500, $1; wy te $1.75; postpaid. Chas. 8. 
a 

















1,000; 
Murray 








Beasley, Castleberry, 
Early Jersey and Char od Wakefield Cabbage 
| only that will wigeee yeas $1, 1,000. “I thank you.” 
Farms, Senola, Ga. 





ged —y frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
piste $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











Plants by the Millions.—Cabbage, Collards and o- 
fons, all leading varieties; postpaid: 500, $1; 1,00 
$1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Each ship: 
ment guaranteed. Dealers wanted. Order from us and 
get reguits. Baker-Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Guaranteed, well rooted, 6-inch, frostproof Cabbage 
plants. Securely packed, labeled and mailed promptly 
in ventilated boxes. Varieties, Wakefields and Mat 
Dutch; 300, 50c; 600, 75c; 1,100, $1.25; 5,000, $4.25; 








postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
Winter heading Cabbage, Georgia eget one Ber- 
muda Onion plants. rly and te varieties, By 






parcel post prepaid: 500 for si. 10; > 
collect: 5,000, $5; 10,000, 20. atta 50, 

now. Satisfaction guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage: Jersey Wake- 
fleld, Charleston > ar Mat Dutch and Succes- 
sion. Prepaid: 500, $1; $1.75. Collect, $1 per 
1,000, Bermuda and Chysial” ‘Wax Onion plants, pre- 
paid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Good plants and prompt 
eee guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
eorgia 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now ready for 
shipment, Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. Crate: 8,000 eae $3, f.0.b. Devine. 
Onion plants: 100, 00, 1,000, $1; 

Crate 6,000 plants $3. 30, f.o.b. “Devine. 
anteed to please you or money refunded. F. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 


FLOWERS 














Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send on, free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, 


For the best Nursery Stock pone your orders to 





Fruitland Nurseries, es to J. Berckmans 
Co., Augusta, Ga., A. Free fliustrated catalog 
on request. 





Pecan Trees.—Standard.varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Belling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 

Special.—Large Stuart Pecan ae 





seven to eight 


feet, 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. Not less than five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery 
Company, Milledgeville, Ga. 





Peach ang Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 





HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
We do not buy gin run seed and ship them — 
out as our improved Half and Half. We 
raise more Half and Half than anyone ig 
the county. Write us for prices. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS rit 


Henderson, Tenn. 





Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize 


2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; = , 


early ; pedigreed. seed. 


planting seed 
inator. W. P. a, 


Get 
Addison, Blackwells, 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad., page 16 this paper. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





Piedmont Cleveland.—Record: 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 

lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer, 
— names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniele 
ville, Ga. 





Complete assortment fruits. berries, vines, or 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens, Catalog in colors 
free. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 





PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





For Sale.—Stuart and Success Papershell Pecan 
trees. Best varieties for general planting. 3-4 foot 
size, 40c; 4-5 feet, 55e. Tu Trees: 2-3 feet, 


ing 
25ce; 3-4 feet, 35¢. Cottage Hill Nursery, Cantonment, 
Florida. 


Dependable Trees and Plants.—Pecans, Pears, 
simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries, 
Satsumas, Grapefruit, Kumquats, Tung Oil, 
Ornamentals. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries, 
Monticello, Fla. 

Raise beautiful 
and boxes now for spring transplanting. 
where. 100 seeds, including three varieties 
Plants, two varieties Yucca, Sotol, ete., for $1. 
Pecos Company, Pecos, Texas. 


Pecan Trees.—5 feet, 75c; Pears, 6 feet, i Peaches, 
4 feet, 25c; Apples, BS feet, 35c; Plum, feet, 
Cherry, 4 feet, 50c; Grape, 1 year, ibe. All state 
inspected. Guaranteed stock. Order now. Agents 
wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala. 


Budded Pecan Trees.—Varieties: Stuart, Success and 
Schley. to 3 feet high, $30 per 100; 3 to 4 feet 
high, $40 per 100; 4 to 5 feet high, $50 per 100; 
5 to 6 feet high, $60 per 100; 6 to 7 feet high, $70 
per 100; 7 to 9 feet high, $80 per 100; 9 to 11 feet 
, $90 per 100. First class trees guaranteed with 
good root system. Terms: One-fourth deposit with or- 
der, balance c.o.d. Waters Nursery, Opp, Ala. 


SEEDS 


New Crop Seeds.—Special wholesale 





Per- 





ornamental Desert Plants in pots 
Will grow any- 
Century 
The 














ieee: Tomato 

















Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- and Cabbage, $1.25 pound; 10 pounds ; 25 pounds 
wontpare ag god ge 000 s.5e Beet rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. $21.25. Ruby King Pepper: $2 pound; 10 . pounds 
Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 0, . Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to $17.50; 25 pounds .50. Good germination guaran- 

~ J name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- teed Wholesale Plant & Seed Company, Waycross, 
gente; 4, te pet i ry an one Whe ate sery, Tyler, Texas. Georgia. 
jelivered . -50 collect. 
W. 0. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. KUDZU CLOVER 
Onion Plants.—Delivered; fresh from field. Bermu- Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- Scarified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 pat 




















Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed,—Growm 
northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days ear 
lier, produces more dollars to acre than any cotton 
100 pounds $5; pounds $22; ton $80. Backed oy 
twenty-three years coed reputation. Catalogue fre, 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mi 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King 
Half and Half and many others. Our North © 
grown stocks are early maturing productive types @ 
these varieties, Due to excessive rain damage in many” 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed will te 
greater than the supply. Order yours now. 

















Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C, Cotton Seed 
Department. 
re 
Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White Spanish, $6 per hundred pounds; Alabame 
Runner, $5 per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strick 
land, Clio, Ala. ‘ 
PEAS 
Wanted.—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. F. Eo 


Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala 
Otootan, Laredo and 


Vernon, 
Want all_ varieties Mield Peas, 








Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Send samples and que 
price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
TOBACCO 





For Sale.—Cash and Jamaica varieties from Old Te ~ 


North Carolina. 
Oxford, N. 


bacco Belt of 
Bank of er, 
Rt. 3, Stem, N. C, 
For Sale.—Bighty pounds of genuine White Stem ~ 
Orinoce recleaned Tobacco seed. Single pound $3; 
one-half pound $2; one-fourth pound $1. G. G, Deam 
Rt. 4, Oxford, N. C. 
VETCH 


Hairy Vetch, $10 hundred. Other cover crop, pasture 
seed. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Rye, Abruzzi, 2% bushels, $5.65. Oats, 

Appler and Rustproof, 5 bushels $4. Peanuts, f 
stock, 100 pound bags Runner variety, $4.50; 
White Spanish $5.50, Dwarf Essex 

Turnips, Purple Top White Globe, 


Reference: National 
c, T. BR. Witkin, 

















Rape, 
50c pound. 


Cash with order. 
Enterprise, 


Sugar Cane Syrup, delicious flavor, $20 barrel “ee a 


lons, f.0.b. shipping points. 
Mercantile Company (Inc. $50,000), 












POULTRY AND EGGS 





BABY CHICKS 
Mathis Quality Chicks. —Héasvy layers; yy 
$795 h 100% 

















das, both varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; crate 6,000, ich: ha be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, ther unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. 
Alger, Grower, Crystal City, Texas. oon — al Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Frost Red Clover, $14; Alfalfa, $8; Alsike Clover, $15: 
Wakenela. it copenhaten. ap va ee nae. STRAWBERRY White Bwoet Clever, $3.75 Fi Fimorn. 63, and Timothy. 

ad : ° 5; mixed over an mothy, mothy. 

$1.40. ._ Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; deliv- frags free. Samples and Price gt tree upon reaest 

eres a Bermuda Onion plants and Col- ered. C. RB. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. Standard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas 
—_ all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction Million new Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected; City, Mo, 

= ranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. $2 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. COTTON 

ery fine Cabbage and A ae ge Onion plants. Lead- 

ing varieties, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75. Collect, varieties; $2.90 per thousand ‘and up. “Prompt, seryce. Halt and Halt—Catalog tree, John M. Bligh, De- 
$1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. Catalog free. Louis Hubach & ss, Judsonia, Ark. catur. Ala 








‘Frostproof Cabbage plants, well rooted, Teading va- 
rieties: 500, Si a $1.50; _Dostpa aid. Fad 25th 
order free. nited Farmers Ga. 

one = Jersey Wakefield ote. Plants now 

ty 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $6; post- 
paid rks Plant Farm, Buies Cree. x. 
C.0.4. Cabbage and Onion plants. ‘‘Satisfaction, not 
‘cuses."" \ 200, ; 500, 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 


; 


60¢ ; 
— to Wealers. “Interstate Piant’ Co.. Thomasville, 














1 Troniroot — and Collard plants, $1 per 
1,000. meee, per man. Prom at 
ment Sand Mountain Plant a 

; 
\ 


cee 





Our high producing Strawberry blants. Aroma, Mis- 
sionary and Klondyke; 100, § 2; 
delivered. Write Cupp Plant Co., Re. 1, Cullman, Ala. 





Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, 
Thompson; all grown from special selected stock. Sent 
express collect, $2.50 per thousand. 75¢ per hundred 


Get our prices on Premier Early and Ever- 
bearing. W. 1. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 


Klondyke Strawberry viens: inspected, certified. 

$2.75 thousand mailed; $2.25 thousand e 

10,000 id $2 thousand. Frostproof Cabbage plants, 

Wakefiel — Early Dutch, a: thousand mailed; 75c 
le Plant Farm, Gaines- 

ville, Ga. 


prepaid, 











3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 

Royston, Ga. ‘ 
HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 

Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 

timonials and Experiment Station tests 

that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 

is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 

CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





alive. nee 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 116, 
Shipped in brooder boxes, no ones. 
lish Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
prepaid, live delivery. 
Westphalia, Mo. 
MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOL 
BECAUSE THEY ARE tte 
Our quality, service and prives are rig’ 
Rocks or S.C. Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for” 
500: $110.00. per oinenen "19 White iat te 
rpingtons, Bu! ngtons and Rose 
$12.00 per hundred: $60.00 for ftre hundred ; $120.00 
per thousand. Whig Leghorns or Brown 
$10.00 hundred; $50.00 for five hundred; 
per thousand. Assorted: $8.00 per hundred; 
per five hundred; $75.00 per thousand. W' 
= free catalog and instructive poultry book 
YNE N. SHINN, BOX I, LAPLATA, - 


> by Chicks. ene Every chick selected. 
ed Rocks, Rhode Is White Rocks, $13 






eared 
oa 

































Buff Orpingtons, per’ A... 
Brows Leghorns, Anconas, $11,50 hundred. 
Live deli guaranteed. Woodlawn 





: Bor’ “P, Atlanta, 
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wonderful cotton, — 
-ompany, a 
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45 per comb 
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Farm. ee Kansas. 


mober I, 1928 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks. -Big discounts; easy terms. Order now for 
delivery. From pedigreed sire matings and state 
dited tiocks, 12 varieties. Se up. Free catalog. 
Farms, Box 566, €linton, Mo. 
Call!—Prices advance January first. 
ate accredited chicks will please you, Barred 
Reds, and White Leghorns. Write for prices. 
s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Miller’s Missourt accredited 








Our tested 





chicks, 18 
25,000 weekly after December 1st. 


“9 varieties, 
prepaid, 100% delivery. Useful catalog in 
4 free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, 


baby 





For Sale. —Registerea Colite pups; bred for 
brain and beauty. €. ab Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 
‘edigreed Police ae $10; males $13, 
snipved c.6.d. anywhere. Fairview + arm, Bimore re, Minn. 
Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. Sold 
cheap. Shipped for trial, Literature iree. rite 
Dixie Kennels, X2,Herrick, Illinois. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog bowk on 


diseases ef dogs. Instructions on feeding, care ani 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for \free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





DOG REMEDIES 





AUSTRALORPS 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 








ro DERN POULTRY FARM 


# acres, 1,500 White Leghorns (50% produc- 
tion now), 12,000-egg Buckeye Incubator 
and all necessary brooding and laying 
equipment; near city 30,000. If interested 
and have some cash come and see or write 


























a ine, ding terrible Mange or money refunded. 
Goddard strain pullets and old stock, “$8 each. | Good Postpa.3. one aoe. H. G. Hastings Company, 
price on on flock of 35. 8. B. Hopkins, Greenville, Ala. Seedsmen, Atlante Ga. 

LEGHORNS 2 
oo. strain ad a mg ue very 


$10,000 sick and accident policy paying $25 weekly: 
over more than 60 diseases; cost $10 full year. Write 
. Box 2304, Birmingham, Ala. None superior for 
cost. Wanted, names 100,000 farmers. 


CANDY 


Fresh Manufactured Candy at 
cents and get a 








Wholesale.—Send 85 
-pound box of assorted €andy of 
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Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 2". All I ask is that you have am: 
the rest of your life if you will take bition and can devote a few hours 
sare of my business in your locality. ¢ach day to distributing my famous 





No experience needed. Pleasant, Products to friends and a list of 
easy work can be handled in spare established customers. High grade 
or full time. food products, teas, coffee, spices, 


extracts, things people must have 
to live. 


Your Groceries at 
Wholesale 


As my partner I furnish your ere- 
ceries at wholesale. Big FREE sw 

ply contains over 32 full size pack- 
ages of highest quality pr ucts. 
Quality backed by $25,000.00 bomd. 


Iron-Clad Guarantee to YOU 


No Investment 
Needed 


I furnish all capital—I set you up 
in business, advertise you, and do 
everything to make you my suc- 
cessful and respected partner in 
your locality. 


Partner may be either man or wom- 






























the hest quality; coconut, peanut, chocolate, etc 
ae * RIVERS & CO. Parcel post prepaid. L. L. Applegate, Cottondale, Fla. f A t 
Anniston, Ala. nes a ea EERS aapmeeuanens me 
ollywood 3006 egg blood White Leghorns. Hens, pul- nees 
ies. —e es exes goer for prompt. ship- ae’, 4B Auctioncer.—Earn $25-$100 del. Send tog quvanies "seus inowms, mit oon — Easy for you to make big money. 
4 tuarts f' Va. arge ustrated catalogue, also how to receive rome a 00. > 09, 
Se OUTH moeKe “uid _ccurae fave. “appert’s Auction School and ust: | JO, ,2¥ gaigmed, suarantes of $100.09 I look out for welfare of my partners, 
ness College, Box 121, Decatur, Indiana. -5 y 
—— for spare time work. I go 50-50 with my 
ae Dovid May, Comma, Ae’ “esses. COLLECTION partners cad SINE RUAN Seen $42.13 in Six Hours 
vic 3 ¥ a. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS ete Aecousia_ Ciatent Collected everywhere. No I FURNISH YOU Jack Foster reports $42.13 in six hours; 
char, nless «i ted. May’ t ~ ri i 
“Gincle Comb Rhode Island Red pullete ready to las. Somerset, Ky. csieaie venmonale one th: CHRYSLER COACH Ruth Haufman with no previous ex- 
$% Cocks and cockerels, $5. 15 eggs $2. Satisfae- - perience made $101.25 her first week, 
tion _guaranteed.  Dealey Gober, Delmar, Ala FARM MACHINERY A Pelletier earned $117.50 the first 
' WYANDOTTES Second hand DeLaval Separator; good condition; ave pee yy —aorrene of other 
“Purebred White Wyandotte chickens. Registered ‘UeaP._J._N. Morrow, Aliceville. Ala. partners doing as well. 
Jersey male. Buckeye Brooder. Real cotton seed. Why cultivate three acres for what one would make. 
Walter Foley. Newton, Miss. ‘ oa “ook Ditcher will swell your profits. Turner, Box 
—<—<— a = eens 0! 
DUCKS 6. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wild Mallard oe taano: poet a HARNESS—SADDLES CRS 
excellent decoys; two dollars each i. Benners, Jr., BUY BRIDLES, LINES, BACKBANDS as NR it Bat 
3 i ‘Trad B ingh _Ala. ‘ "D Al ey ry << 
de = Se ~ _- - Sen HAMESTRAPS FROM FAC TORY . This is part of my FREE outfit to pro- 
PIGEONS | Money back guarantee. Write for deliv- ducers. Chrysler closed car to. use in our Cincinnati, 0. 
illustrated booklet. Little Lake Pi Plant, a ered rices. 3 business—it is yours to keep—no contest. at once, application for 
ww aa a a re W. H. McCLENDON, Whitesburg, Ga. territory and details of partner- 
; Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, VICE-PRES. ehip offer, free food products, 
7 a HONEY _| Health-O-Quality Products Co 
Early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $10 each. J. W. New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5 a 
Ypeburch, Gordo, Ala. pound cans, $2.95; five gallons, $5.25; ten gallons, 99.95 Dept. 232-PP Health-O Bidg. j§§.§ jg§§ MPM = NAIC... 6 6c c cece mec c cee nc wncecuwnee 
, — - — Case of six 5-pound cans comb Honey, $3.95. Gulf Cincinnati, Ohie 
as sy ee me: hens $6, $7.50. Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. x if bins Copyright 1928 by the Health-O-Quality eS Address... ..... ese ee cee eeeeeecereeerreseeens 
re. G. B. § . polis, Ala. pees KODAK FINISHING SNARE Products Company . 
Giant Bronze toms, Bird Bros. strain, $12.50 each, —— WS enn * es CV eee tenet re wn nee nnewnenne . State..... 
Write Mrs. J. E. Willard, Fallion, Ala. Trial Offer.—Send l5c with any size roll film for 
ae six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


“Mammoth Bronze turkeys from prize winners in state 
fairs. Mrs. Marion Williamson, Rochelle, Texas. 


Pure Narragansett turkeys for sale. Tom $8; hen $6; 
trio $19. Mrs Taylor, Box 8, Victoria, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Exquisite Canary sonasters, Also Buff Cochin Ban- 
fams. Perrin, 777 Beasley, Memphis, Tenn. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Free book on chick raising. Write for your 
now. Georgia Stete Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 


"Used Incubators cheap; guaranteed. Make money by 
sarting hatchery now, Peach Poultry Company, Fort 





copy 








Valley, Ga. 
—_— 

Feed your chickens crushed Oyster Shells. Medium 
ot chick shells, $1 per hundred pound sack, Cesh 
with order. Special prices to ton lot buyers. Nitra- 
germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


RX So5 ~ 
LIVESTOCK 
a BERKSHIRES 


Big type Berkshires. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
cord. N. C. 











Con- 





Registered c.o.d, Berkshires. Pigs, service males, bred 
gilts. Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 

T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

Registered Durors; Stilis breeding; fifteen dollars 
tach, Clifton P. Turner, Thomaston, Ga. 





Roll Films Deve! Pree.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5e¢ 
Prompt service, Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak 
free. Prints 4e to 6c, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 


. 6c. 
Bir- 





—Roll films developed 


Finishi 
Ww. W. ite Co., Drawer 1112, 





rints, free en- 

















largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
_LIME 

Lime Your Land.—Crushed Oyster Shell lime gives 
quicker results, costs less and requires less labor. 
for delivered price Nitragerm Company, Savanna h, 
Georgia. 

MUSICAL 

Rargains in Pianos, Players, Organs, Phonographs 
Records, Guitars, Violins, and Radios. You can save 
money by writing us for our prices. E. E. Forbes & 
Sons Piano Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel 





Chim 





OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


LIVESTOCK 


ALPE 


Quilt Pieces and Remnant Bundles 
QUILT PIECES: 2 Ibs. (15 yds.), 69c; 4 ths., $1.35. 
REMNANT BUNDLES: 20 yards only $1.98. FREE 
premium with each a Pay postman the amount plus 
postage. Literature FR 

LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


“PUREBRED 


—_——eeorrrr YS 














| KEEP AHEAD WITH JERSEYS} 


; Im 1927 ALL purebred Jersey cows officially tested for 
365 days averaged 528.9 pounds of butterfat and 9,925 pounds 
of milk. This average includes cows of all ages. 

High Average Production—that’s what pays. You, too, ¢ 
ean have high average production in your herd. Jerseys 
will do it and at a low feed cost. Start now to improve 3 
your herd. 

For valuable free booklets on 
and Jersey milk, write: 


ee 


cattle 











ware, Cookingware, Glassware, Pottery. Write Swasey 
Company, Portland, Maine. 

OLD COINS 

Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin col- 

lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. cents? 
And high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all 
kinds. Send 4c for large coin folder. May mean much 
profit te you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft, Worth, 
Texas. z 

PATENTS 





Our Durocs were largest winners at Mississippi and 
Alabama fairs. If you want large big bone prolific 
Durocs, write. We have what you want. Every animal 
fuaranteed. Dixie Stock Farm, Aberdeen, Miss. 


___ESSEX__ 


Purebred registered big bone Black Pasex. Satisfac- 
tion guarantee’. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


GUINEA HOGS 





























Guinea Hog males cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, 
Alabama, v8 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland China gilts, $10. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 

Tennessee 

“Big Tyne “Poland Chinas; all ages. J. F. Jacks, 

Stewart,- Miss 

Spotte! Poland Chinas, Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Morton's Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. ( 

Registered. Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
mable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 





GUERNSEYS 


Foung Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
With official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. Miss. 








Por Sale.—Guernsey heifer, 16 months old, $150: 
oe ee bull, 5 months old, $50. Both extra good 
and highly pedigreed.. C. H. Fowler, Braselton, Ga. 





JERSEYS 
“Truprove the quality and production of your Jerseys 
with one of our richly bred bulls out of dams with 
thirty-day records of 50 to 84 pounds butterfat = two 








Der day. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 
Por Sale.—Gamboge’s Wonders Raleigh, 3% year 
beautiful individual. His mother 


Old Jersey ull: 
Register 


Patented or unpatented. 
Louis, 


Inventions commercialized. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. gy South Caro- 




















linean), Registered Patent Lawyer 2 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Ffonorable methods. 
PECANS 
Wanted.—Pecans; get more money for yours. South- 
ern Pecan Growers’ Codperative Association, Albany, 
Georgia. 
RICE 
New Crop Table Rice.—Freah and sweet; 100 pounds 
beautiful white Rice, ‘double vanced, $3.50. J. Ed. 
Cabaniss, — Box 21, Katy, 
SCHOOLS “AND “COLLEGES - 
Let Mr 





Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. rite. 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Ozment Instruction 











THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-1 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. § 




















a cuncemmerd Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
ore prices. Beautiful outfit free. 


WANT TO BUY Ciifford- ra-Crosby, I ent Dept. Dse2, asi WS W. Superior, Chicago, 


1, Women.—State and district managers for ale 
asy 
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Wanted.—Cowpeas and Soybeans. Send samples, of “Collection Letters.’ Liberal commission. — 
prices. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. I Big money. May's Collection Agency, Somer- 
set, J. 
Want buy Peas and Beans, any variety, anywhere. $e — 
Mail campigs. R. x. lieheridee, Jackson. Ga Make big money “selling | Hair Straightener to col- 
= ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 


Wanted to Buy.—Cowpeas, all varieties; Biloxi Soy- Broad, 


beans, Otootans, Velvet Beans in car lots. Send sam- 


agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. 


Richmond, Va. 

















> a . , m serve, La 
ppabhccbesn mci patentee ca mrs Agents $240 month. Sell finest line Silk Hosiery 
RODS you ever saw. We furnish auto. Free silk hosiery 
for your own use. Write today for samples and state 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED size of hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 3237, 
Greenfield, € Ohio. 
9 . 
Wanted.—Position as cow tester. Experienced. South |, aoe — Ss — as — 
preferred, Address W. 8S. D., Box 293, Burgaw, N. C choice $2.65. art time $2 hour. omp 
: ———— - a. patterns, silks, suedes, tweeds, Leather-Lyke. Outfit 
Farm superintendent wants job. Skilled in field sent free, postage prepaid. Write Comer Mfg. Co., 
crops, tobacco, truck and groves. Manager, Leck Box Dept. R-201, Dayton, Ohio. 





881, Littleton, N. C. $75 Weekly.—Man or woman wanted with ambition 








Spray your peach and apPle trees with Lime 
Solution or Of! Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J. w. Woolfolk Co., Fort _ Valley, 


~Buchansn’s Lime-: Sulphur Solution. or Oil Emulsion 
for San Jose scale. Gallon T5c; 5, $8; 10. $5.75; 25. 
$10.50. Write for quantity prices. Catalogue free. 
fuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 

Good Smoking Tobacco, 10 pounds $1.50. 
10 pounds $2.50. Send no, money, I trust you. 
ord, Paducah, Ky. 

Tohaceo, peste 











Chewing. 
Albert 





aid. Best long red leaf chewing. 5 
pounds $1.40; $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, ieee Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet; Ba 3 pounds Thc; 























of Merit cow with a record of 10,461 pounds 
mil and 478 pounds butter in 365 days at 4 years 3; $1; 10, $1, N75; smoki Fe ‘ ldedeve: 10, 
6 months. His sire fg Zilla’s Raleigh from Rrook Hilt at ae - 
pe _ = made a fine rec in this ow a wit rane”, ——— = ? ee Ties thee es 
u t b fin. Address A, A. Turner. A moking, . ) 
a oo postman. United Farmers, Burdwell, Ky. 
és GUINEA Pics Tobacco, ee coe as ie r 1% juicy 
red leaf ¢ ng . $2.75. es 
en Peet $3.28; small $2 per pair, Doyle Ham-  giioking, 20e pound, Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
—poas” Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
$1.50. Pipe 





Best coonhounds for sale on triak 


. B. Green, 
Eustis, Fin, . 


=——paee 


ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2 Smoking, 10, 50. 
* Pay when received. Valley Portesen Murray, 
Kentucky. 





Fox Terriers, Police. 





Sets Hontine B Hound nas cheep. Sup Supplies Cata- 
Descrip- 


ik iri Shino ot “Elmore, Minn. 





Gold Leaf Tobacco.—Smoking, Fg mild, aa’. 
like rare old wine. 5 pounds y Br Che 
a 




















Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s household prod- 
ville. let us train you to be an expert automobile ucts to steady users. Fine openings near you. We 
h @ good job for you, ‘The cost to train and help you so you can make up to $100 a week 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet or more. No experience necessary. Pleasant, profitable, 
write Nashville Auto School, 241, Nashville, <lignified work. Write today. W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
Tenn, Dept. L-53, Memphis, Tenn. 
RRR. Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance); spare time will 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosters. 57 styles, 
AGENTS WANTED 89 colors, for men, women, children. “‘Silk to the 
Top” Ladies’ Hose, Men’s Fancies. No capital or 
qupertones —— “ — —— — ay 
Prutt for — Agents wanted. Concord for your own use free. New plan. acochee Company, 
me Dept. 25. ond Ga. Park 290381, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sell Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
series. A. J. Weldon, Prop., eet Ga. 
Straight a $35.00 per week a expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to Introduce Eee. » hs Eureka 


Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, 
le Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
Profitable. LaDerma 





Don’t Miss This! 


. Our Free Samp 
ngs, and we 





Wonderfully 
om Dept. BB, St. Louis, Mo. 
start a . Seaps, Extracts, ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
mR. rience unnecessary. Car- E 


let Goods. 
nation Co., 2590, St. Louis, 


We pay $48.00 a week, =r auto and expenses 
to introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss- 
Beach Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falis, Wis. 


~Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts, No capital or 
experience Commissions in Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway. New York. 





Woman’s World 


Regular Price $2.00 
Our Special Price 
McCall's 


~<A, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, re, ete. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 580, Marion, Ind. 








ideal Christmas gift. eine - Wittens, 
Virginia. 
Best yy mild and sweet; ry F. picked 
business, s aniaha 


fn. °6 3. ‘Site Poa, Magn, “Sem ie. D Diese Biss. 









Don’t poy ko, for others. Toigt”Argicler, Howsehsld ‘Soe Make 
cialtes, cS prot Fe y .~ 


Nationa 
mond, V: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
































































































































Out of this woman’s triumph 


comes a secret 


thousands have 


*¥ LIVE alone ona remote moun- 

tain ranch. Fortwo years I have 
driven my car thousands of miles 
marketing beef and fruit — have 
plowed and sowed and harvested. 
For a time I worked so fast and 
steadily that I forgot to eat, and 
lived on caffein swallowed in haste 
as chance gave time. 


“Then I forgot how to sleep or 
rest — forgot how to relax. There 
seemed no way to stop, to ‘let down’. 


“Thirty days of Postum changed 
all this. I went to sleep at normal 
hours—I awoke alert and refreshed 
—I looked ahead to meal hours in- 
stead of forgetting them. 


_ “Tam still working fifteen hours 
a day—still swinging the loaded car 
over miles of mountain and desert 
—still pruning fruit trees and milk- 
ing cows and making butter—still 
being‘man of the Ranch’ and “Lady 
of the House’ in one. But a vacuum 
bottle of Postum goes with me on 
the seat of the car, or out to plow 
and plant, or tend and harvest. My 
30-day test has set me on the way 
to nerves that do not jump and 
strength that does not fail—to the 
never-resting energy and enthusi- 
asm that are as necessary as rain 
on a desert ranch.” 


Sharlot M. Hall, 
Orchard Ranch, Dewey, Ariz. 


7. 7 ° 


Every woman who has endured the 
bitter experience of being tired— 
too tired to eat, too tired to sleep 
—knows how vital to happiness are 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


sought 


“never-resting energy and enthusi- 
asm.” Yet so many victims of nerv- 
ous exhaustion fail to realize its 
cause, or how to guard against it. 


Here’s the secret! 


Often the chief thing that’s needed 
is a simple change in diet—the 
change from caffein beverages to 
Postum.Try this change! Eliminate 
caffein from your diet — make 
Postum your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Then see how much 
better you sleep, how.much better 
you feel—how much younger you 
look! 

Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. No trace of any 
artificial stimulant in it—nothing 
to repel sleep, fray the nerves, cause 
headaches or indigestion. Y et Postum 
isn’t “medicine.” Postum is a deli- 
cious drink! A drink with q rich, 


distinctive flavor millions prefer! 


Postum costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. Your grocer has it. 
Or mail the coupon—we will send 
you one week’s supply free, as a 
start on your 30-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you prefer Instant 
Postum,made instantly inthe cup,or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P-P.F. 12-28 

POSTUM COMPANY, Inc.,BattleCreek,Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week's supply of 

INSTANT POSTUM 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which 

POSTUM CEREAL 0 you 

(prepared by boiling) prefer 


Name 








Postim js one of the Post Health Products, which 
include ‘alsg Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum ih two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minute... 


* 


City re” eee a 
Fill in completely—print name and address 








In Canada, address 
Canadi: ‘ostum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


























THE HUMAN MACHINE 
Jones—“‘Have you seen one of those instru- 
ments that can tell when a man is lying?” 


Smith—“Seen one? I married one!” 


A GOOD SPELLER 
Teacher (to Parent)—“Do you know your 
boy spells ridiculously?” 
Parent—“‘Does he? Well it’s about the only 
word he can spell.” 


MAN’S CHIEF END 

School Visitor—“What is the chief end of 
man?” 

Boy—‘Please, sir, if he does thinking work 
it’s his head. But if he’s only to run errands, 
it’s his feet.” 

ROUGE! 

“Liza, what is you going to do wid dis 
slroe polish?” 

“Law, nigger, dat ain’t shoe polish, dat’s 
mah rouge.” 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

One neighbor (to another)—“Is this your ad- 
vertisement in the paper for a lost dog?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why you never had a dog to lose.” 

“IT know, but I want one now and I think 
I can make a satisfactory selection from the 
animals the advertisement brought in.”’ 


NEVER AGAIN 

A judge was trying a divorce case in which 
the plaintiff was a colored man. The judge 
in his questioning said: 

“Do you- wish to marry again if you re- 
ceive a divorce?” 

Rastus—“Ah should say not! Ah wants 
to be withdrawn from circulation.” 


PLEASE STAY PUT 
Stude—“I hope you will pardon my dancing 
on your feet. I’m a little out of practice.” 
Co-ed—“I don’t mind your dancing on them. 
It’s the continual jumping off and on that 
aggravates me.” 


READY FOR EMERGENCY 


Beggar (pleadingly)—“Give a starving man 
a nickel for a cup o’ cawfee, please, Mister?” 

“Sorry, but I’ve only got a five-dollar bill.” 

Beggar (affably)—“That’s all right, Mister, 
I got change.” 


SHE FELT REASSURED 

A little girl was put in an upper Pullman 
berth for the first time. She kept crying till 
her mother told her not to be afraid because 
God would watch over her. 

“Mother, are you there?” she cried. 

“Téa.” 

“Father, are you there?” 

“Yeah—” 

A fellow passenger lost gll patience at this 
point and bellowed forth: “Your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters and aunts 
and uncles and cousins are all here! now go 
to sleep!” 

There was 
“Mamma?” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY Bell ‘Senilicate, ‘ince 


a pause, then, very softly: 











WANTED once 


More Young and Middle- 
Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc, 


—— 
to help introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. Town and coun. 
try. Wonderful opportunity. a 
new—no experimenting. On the mark 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed 
in every home. Annual sales over 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick services 
from 10 great factories and branches— 
one near you. Practically no capital, no 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 
ee every 30-60 days. Big pay ri 4 
rom start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.7§:4) 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 ? 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts,” 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Ho H 
cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700, F 
Thousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as well, 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 49 
years. We supply everything—produets, | 
outfit, sales and service methods which 
secure the most. business everywhere, 
Steady year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO, 


DEPT. L-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN: 
@es- THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 

















‘One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ACCOMMODATING 1000 GUESTS 
famous Hotel St.Charles as~ 
sures this seasoris visitors the 
same warm welcome that has at~ 
century. Modernized. to abreast 
of the times the beautiful St.Charles 
[s baller carted than ever before 
towdll serve its distinguished patronage 
ALFRED S. AMER w CO. Ltd: 


New St.Cha 




















) LAW Me—! ID LAK To 
BE -A WIDDER- MAN JEs’ 
FUH A SPELL, Sos I 

COULD SEE HOW IT FEEL 
To Do £2 I -PLEAsE// 











?- 4a 4.” 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey ain’ menny folks gives de good 

Lawd credick fur dey prospe’ity—hit’s 
dey troubles he gits charged up wid! 





with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 

A user writes: “Had one horse with ewell- 

ing on both hind legs. One bottle 


Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now ~ | 
going sound and well.” 





eEECLEMN a 


TRADE MARK REGU AT 


fw. F. YOUNG, Inc, 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Ms 





er Beds | 


Delivered 
ay 











NEW CATALOG OF \ 4 > 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
phirte, Fests, Boots, 
lankets, Tents, 
Guns, ess, EB 
Government's sacrifice sa veg 
you money. Write for copy, 


OST tErSrtan t® 
"é 


OTM Oo. 









